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I  Uictoria  College 

i  QUEEN'S  PARK,  TORONTO, 


In  Federation  with  t/ie  University  of  Toronto. 


N.   BUR'WASH,   S.T.D.,    LL.D., 

President. 


The  Federation  System  enables  Victoria  to  offer  the  following  • 
advantages : —  • 

I.  A  compact  college  life  in  a  commodious  and  beautiful  • 
modern  building,  provided  with  all  the  latest  conveniences  for  9 
healthful  work.  % 

S  2.  A  large  stafi'  of  College  Professors,  composed  of  men  with      J 

{      thorough  European  training  and  ripe  experience  as  teachers,  and      • 

•  of  earnest  Christian  character.  J 
5              3.  Admission  to  all  the  lectures  and  laboratories  of  the  Univer-      • 

•  sity  Staff  of  eighty-eight  professors  and  lecturers,  who,  together  • 
t  with  the  fifty-eight  professors  and  lecturers  of  the  federated  0 
J      colleges,  constitute  the  largest  faculty  of  Arts  in  the  Dominion,       J 

•  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  on  the  Continent.  All  University 
examination?,  prizes,  scholarships,  honors  and  degrees  are  open 
to  our  students  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  any  other  college.  A 
large  number  of  prizes,  honors  and  scholarships  are  also  offered  to 
our  students  in  our  own  College. 

4.  Two  commodious  residences  for  women  students  afford  every 
modern  advantage  for  health  and  comfort  and  a  refined  social 
life.  A  course  of  physical  training  is  also  given  under  an 
accomplished  directress  and  a  women's  gymnasium  forms  part  of 
the  new  residences. 

5.  Excellent  facilities  are  afforded  both  in  the  University  and 
College  for  post-graduates  reading  for  the  degree  ot  Ph.D.,  and 
also  a  full  course  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology. 

Lectures  in  both  faculties  begin  October  ist.      .  • 
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EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT    CALENDAR 

FOR   1907  (irk  part) 


March  : 
1.  Inspectors'   Annual    Reports,   to   Depart- 
ment, due. 

Annual  Reports  from  High  School  Boards, 
to  Department,  due. 

Fihancial  .Statement  of  Teachers' Associa- 
tions, to  Department,  due. 
Scpuatc  School  Supporters  to  notify  Muni- 
cipiil  Clciks. 

28.  HiL'li   Srliool   (Second    Term),   and   Public 
and  S('i)ar!ile  .Schools  close. 

29.  Good  Fbid.w. 

Night  Schools  close  (Session  lW)6-7). 
April  : 

1.  Easii-.k  Mondav. 

ItrtUITS    l,y  CkTks    of  COUUtiCS,  CitlCS.  CtC, 

of  iHipulat'idM.  In  D<p;irtment,  due. 

2.  Annual  McciingoftheOnlario  Educational 
Association,  at  Toronto. 

8.  High    Schools  (Third    Term),  and    Public 

and  Separate  Schools  open   after   Easter 

Holidays. 
13.   Annual  exanunation  in  Applied  Science 

begins. 
15.   Reports   on    Night   School.s,  due  (Session 

l!X)()-7>. 

30.  Noti<o  by  candidates  for  the  High  School 
Entrance  Exanunation,  to  Inspectc.rs,  due 

May  : 
1.  Toronto  University  Examinations  in  Arts, 
Law.  Medicine  and  Agriculture  begin 

3.  Ahuok  Dav. 


23.  l';nipire  Day, 

Notice  by  candidates  for  the  District  Cer- 
tificate, junior  and  Senior  Teachers'  Kx- 
aniinations.  University  Matriculation  and 
Commercial  .Specialist  Examinations,  to 
Inspectors,  due. 

24.  Victoria  Day. 

25.  Inspectors  to  report  number  of  candidates 
for  District  Certificate,  .lunior  and  Senior 
Teachers',  University  Matricuhuion  and 
Commercial  Specialist  Examinations. 

31.  Assessors  to  settle  basis  of  taxation  in 
Union  School  Sections. 

June  : 
1.    Public   and    Separate    School    Hoards    to 
appoint  representatives  on  the  High  School 
Entrance  Boards  of  Exiinnners. 
Bylaw    to   alter   School  boundaries— last 
day  of  passinsr. 
7.   University  Commencement. 
12.   Senior  Matriculation  Examination  in  .Vrts, 

Toronto  I'niversity,  begins. 
21.   I'rovincial   Normal  Schools  close  (Second 

Term). 
2(i.    HighSohool  Entam  e  Examination  begins. 

28.  High,  I'ublicaiul  Sc|.iiiat.' ."Schools,  close. 

29.  Protest^mt  Separate  Scbool  'I'rustees  to 
transnut  lo  County  Insneclors  names  and 
attendance  during  the  la.st  preceding  six 
months. 

Trustees'  Reports  to  Truant  Officers,  due. 
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Easter  Bay 

j^N  vain  the  haze  on  amethystine  hills, 

*r     The  splendor  of  the  sun  on  greening  plain, 

Red  lilies  of  the  fields  and  fragrant  rain. 
The  new-awakened,  pulsing  life  that  thrills 
The  old  world's  being  through:  black  sorrow  chills 

And  blinds  the  ardent  hearts  that  looked  in  vain, 

To  see  their  Christ  a  King;   their  hopes  are  slain. 
And  laid  with  him  where  Death  his  work  fulfills. 
The  Sabbath  dawns :   the  shadow  of  the  Tomb 

Is  lucent  now  and  lo,  exultant  Life 

Bursts  from  the  Grave ;    Hope  lays  her  cerements  by 
An  undreamed  kingdom's  grace  annuls  Death's  doom, 

Life's  wrapped  about  with  love,  with  beauty  rife, 

And  eager  eyes  smile  back  on  field  and  sky. 

— OmcgiX. 
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The  Childhood  of  R.  L.  S. 

FRED.  LANDON^  B.A, 

THERE  are  those — too  many,  alas! — who  seem  to  step  from 
babyhood  to  years  of  responsibihty  without  the  interven- 
tion of  those  magic  years,  full  of  great  castles  and  brilliant 
pageants  and  sunny  weather,  that  we  call  childhood.  There  are 
those,  too  who  never  outgrow  the  period,  to  whom  the  castles 
and  the  pageants  and  the  sunshine  are  ever  present,  ever  felt, 
and  ever  a  part  of  existence.  Responsibilities  come,  troubles 
shadow,  age  brings  infirmities,  but  through  all  the  child's  heart 
beats,  the  child's  eye  looks  out  on  the  world,  and  the  child's 
simplicity  characterizes  every  action.  The  old  world  is  leavened 
by  these  child  hearts,  it  moves  easier  for  their  presence. 

Of  such  a  disposition  was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  With  all 
his  mental  powers  trained  to  a  nicety  through  the  discipline  of 
years,  he  was  still  capable  when  forty  years  of  age  of  entering 
with  zest  into  a  game  of  house-building  with  blocks  or  modelling 
grotesque  figures  in  clay.  Perhaps  to  just  this  simplicity  of 
mind  one  might  attribute  the  years  of  activity  that  were  his  in 
spite  of  his  dower  of  ill-health.  Few  have  accomplished  more 
than  he  did,  especially  when  the  conditions  under  which  he  had 
to  work  are  considered. 

"  I  am  one  of  the  few  people  in  the  world  who  do  not  forget 
their  own  lives,"  wrote  Stevenson  in  his  letters,  and  thanks  to 
his  own  records  and  the  records  of  others  we  have  a  fairly  com- 
plete picture  of  his  boyhood  days. 

Robert  Louis  Balfour  Stevenson  was  a  pretty  imposing  name 
to  give  the  child  born  at  No.  8  Howard  Place  in  Edinburgh  on 
November  13,  1850.  He  was  called  after  his  two  grandfathers 
to  which  the  family  name  of  his  mother  was  added.  As  a  baby 
he  was  healthy.  We  can  imagine  the  proud  delight  of  his  mother 
when  her  boy  was  able  to  toddle  around  at  the  age  of  eleven 
months,  and  two  months  later  he  was  calling  people  by  their  name. 
From  the  mother,  however,  was  inherited  a  weakness  of  chest 
ar.d  susceptibility  to  cold  which  pursued  him  relentlessly  through 
life. 
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Of  his  earliest  memories  he  writes,  "  I  remember  with  par- 
ticular pleasure  running  upstairs  in  Inverleith  Terrace  with  my 
mother — herself  little  more  than  a  girl — to  the  top  flat  of  our 
house,  both  of  us  singing  as  best  we  could,  *  We'll  all  go  up 
to  Gatty's  room,  to  Gatty's  room,  etc,'  Gatty  being  contracted  for 
Grandpapa,  my  mother's  father,  who  was  coming  to  stay  with 
us.  I  mention  that  because  it  stands  out  in  stronger  relief  than 
any  other  recollection  of  the  same  age.  I  have  a  great  belief 
in  these  vivid  recollections :  things  that  impress  us  so  forcibly 
as  to  become  stereotyped  for  life  have  not  done  so  for  nothing. 


"I  believe  I  was  what  is  called  a  good  child:  I  learned  large 
passages  of  Scripture  and  hymns,  and  recited  them,  I  under- 
stand, with  very  good  action  and  emphasis.  After  I  was  in  bed 
I  used  to  be  heard  lying  awake  and  repeating  to  myself — croon- 
ing over  to  myself  in  the  dark — certain  curious  rambling  effu- 
sions, which   I  called  my  '  songstries.'  " 

Much  more  he  tells  us  of  the  years  that  were  light  and  happy 
despite  the  ever-present  ill-health.  Many -winters  the  boy  never 
crossed  the  threshold.  Then,  jxiinting  the  illustrated  papers 
with  water-colors  or  building  block  houses  had  to  provide  amuse- 
ment.    Long,  sleepless  nights  were  passed  in  spasms  of  cough- 
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ing,  only  relieved  by  the  presence  of  the  faithful  woman,  Alison 
Cunningham  ("Cunimie"),  to  whom  he  paid  such  tributes  in 
later  years. 

"  How  well  I  remember  her  lifting  me  out  of  bed,"  he  says, 
•'  carrying  me  to  the  window,  and  showing  me  one  or  two  lit 
windows  up  in  Queen  Street,  across  the  dark  belt  of  gardens; 
where  also,  we  told  each  other,  there  might  be  sick  little  boys 
and  their  nurses  waiting,  like  us,  for  the  morning.  Other  night 
scenes  connected  with  my  ill-health  were  the  little  sallies  of 
delirium  that  used  to  waken  me  out  of  a  feverish  sleep  in  such 
agony  of  terror  as,  thank  God,  I  have  never  suffered  since.  My 
father  had  generally  to  come  up  and  sit  by  my  bedside,  and  feign 
conversations  with  guards  or  coachmen  or  innkeepers,  until  I 
was  gradually  quieted  and  brought  to  myself;  but  it  was  long 
after  one  of  these  paroxysms  before  I  could  bear  to  be  left 
alone." 

The  influence  of  his  nurse  was  marked  in  his  life.  He  was 
only  a  year  and  a  half  old  when  she  came,  and  she  watched  over 
him  with  the  greatest  devotion  until  he  outgrew  a  nurse.  Even 
then  she  remained  with  the  family,  and  was  ever  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  the  boy  who  owed  so  much  to 
her.  When  he  was  thirty-five  he  dedicated  "  The  Child's  Gar- 
den of  Verses  "  to  "  Alison  Cunningham,  from  her  boy."  He 
sent  her  copies  of  all  his  works,  he  wrote  letters  to  her,  and  he 
even  proposed  to  have  her  come  out  to  Samoa  when  he  made 
his  home  there. 

Her  influence  was  felt  elsewhere  than  in  his  bodily  life.  She 
not  only  gave  him  a  spiritual  diet  of  Scripture  and  the  Catech- 
ism, but  also  filled  him  with  love  and  admiration  for  her  favorite 
authors,  McCheyne  and  others.  She  was  most  rigid  in  matters 
of  conduct.  Cards,  novels  and  the  theatre  were  alike  hateful 
and  wicked  to  her.  and  her  boy  charge  fully  endorsed  her  views. 
Strange,  was  it  not.  that  later  he  should  write  both  novels  and 
plays.  "  Cummie's  "'  favorite  periodical  was  CosseU's  Family 
Paper,  which  she  trusted,  the  tales  it  contained  being  family 
tales,  not  novels. 

In  spite  of  her  narrow  views  the  nurse  was  no  Puritan.  She 
was  ever  ready  to  join  in  a  dance  or  song,  and  her  reading  was 
most  dramatic.     Stevenson  afterwards  told  her  that  he  owed  his 
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love  of  the  drama  to  her  dramatic  reading.  As  a  small  child  he 
tells  of  the  delight  he  took  in  words  for  their  own  sake,  and  of 
the  thrill  which  the  mere  sound  of  the  Hebrew  words,  "  Jehovah 
Tsidkenu,"  awakened  in  him. 

Later  there  came  holidays  spent  by  the  boy  at  Colinton  Manse, 
the  home  of  his  grandfather,  who  was  a  very  austere  and  dig- 
nified old  man.  In  the  big,  old-fashioned  house  the  imagination 
of  the  boy  expanded,  and  from  simple  incidents  he  concocted 
the  most  wonderful  adventures. 

•■  After  dinner,  when  the  lamp  was  brought  i;i  and  shaded, 
and  my  aunt  sat  down  to  read  in  the  rocking-chair,  there  was 
a  great  open  space  behind  the  sofa  left  entirely  in  the  shadow. 
This  was  my  especial  domain :  once  round  the  corner  of  the 
sofa,  I  had  left  the  lightsome,  merry  indoors,  and  was  out  in 
the  cool,  dark  night.  I  could  almost  see  the  stars.  I  looked  out 
of  the  back  window  at  the  bushes  outside.  I  lay  in  the  darkest 
corners,  rifle  in  hand,  like  a  hunter  in  a  lonely  bivouac.  I 
crawled  about  stealthily,  watching  the  people  in  the  circle  of 
lamplight,  with  some  vague  remembrance  of  a  r.ovel  that  m\- 
aunt  had  read  to  me.  Down  in  the  corner  beside  the  bricks, 
whether  on  the  floor  or  on  the  bookshelf  I  do  not  remember, 
were  four  volumes  of  Joanna  Baillie's  plays.  .Now,  as  Cummie 
always  expatiated  on  the  wickedness  of  anything  theatrical,  I 
supposed  these  books  to  be  forbidden,  and  took  every  sly  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  them.  I  don't  think  I  ever  read  one  through : 
my  chief  satisfaction  was  puzzling  out,  in  the  obscurity,  the 
scenes— a  convent  in  a  forest;  the  chapel  lit;  organ  playing  a 
solemn  chant,  and  the  like;  and  then  transforming  my  dark 
place  behind  the  sofa  into  one  and  all  of  these." 

Both  his  mother  and  nurse  read  r-^gularly  to  him.  and  it  was 
not  till  he  was  eight  years  old  that  he  found  pleasure  in  reading 
bv-  himself.  He  has  recalled  to  us  the  occasion  when  this  new- 
found delight  came  to  him.  He  had  been  sent  on  an  errand  and 
took  a  book  of  fairy-tales  with  him.  reading  as  he  walked  through 
a  fir-wood.  It  was  then  first  that  he  knew  he  loved  reading. 
Of  another  literary  awakening  he  says : 

"  Out  of  all  the  years  of  my  life  I  can  recall  but  one  home- 
coming to  compare  with  these  (when  he  returned  with  some 
new  plav  for  his  toy-theatre),  and  that  was  on  the  night  when 
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I  brought  back  with  me  the  Arabian  Entertainments  in  the 
fat,  old,  double-columned  volume  with  the  prints.  I  was 
just  well  into  the  story  of  the  hunchback,  I  remember,  when  my 
clergyman  grandfather  (a  man  we  counted  pretty  stiff)  came 
in  behind  me.  I  grew  blind  with  terror.  But  instead  of  order- 
ing the  book  away,  he  said  he  envied  me.     Ah,  well  he  might." 

At  Colinton  he  was  usually  joined  by  some  of  his  cousins,  and 
merry  times  they  had  in  the  grounds  surrounding  the  manse. 
The  boy  who  was  perhaps  weakest  of  all  was  the  leader  in  the 
games,  and  he  tells  of  a  regular  fury  of  play  that  would  descend 
on  him.  Whatever  was  in  hand  must  be  done  with  a  fire  and 
rush.  During  the  winter  of  1856-57  his  companion  was  Robert 
Alan  Mowbray  Stevenson,  the  only  son  of  his  Uncle  Alan.  He 
is  the  cousin  "  who  ate  his  porridge  with  sugar  and  explained  it 
to  be  a  country  continually  buried  under  snow,"  while  Louis  took 
his  "  with  milk,  and  explained  it  to  be  a  country  suffering  grad- 
ual inundation." 

This  was  the  childhood  of  Tusitala.  the  teller  of  tales,  the  man 
who  exemplified  Carlyle's  description,  "  A  spirit  all  sunshine, 
graceful  from  every  gladness,  useful  because  bright."  Through 
life  there  was  but  one  thing  to  him  worth  doing  well,  the  duty 
next  at  hand.  With  a  disposition  such  as  that  his  life  could  not 
fail  to  be  both  happy  and  useful.  "  Loyalty,  honesty,  gener- 
osity, courage ;  courtesy,  tenderness  and  self-devotion ;  to  im- 
pute no  unworthy  motives  and  to  bear  no  grudge ;  to  bear  mis- 
fortune with  cheerfulness  and  without  a  murmur ;  to  strike  hard 
for  the  right  and  take  no  mean  advantage ;  to  be  gentle  to 
women  and  kind  to  all  that  are  weak;  to  be  very  rigorous  to 
one's  self  and  very  lenient  to  others — these,  and  any  other  vir- 
tues ever  implied  in  "  chivalry  "  were  the  traits  that  distinguished 
Stevenson. 
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HAVEN'T  you  enjoyed  getting  through  them  during  the  last 
few  days?  Puddles  on  the  sidewalk,  usually  shallow 
ones,  at  unexpected  places.  Others  on  the  street  crossings, 
usually  deep  ones,  with  an  overcoat  of  deceivingly  thin  ice,  which 
let  you  "  in,"  even  over  the  top  of  your  shiny,  new  rubbers. 
Some  were  clean.  More  of  them  were  muddy.  Some  were 
frozen  over  when  you  went  to  breakfast,  but  the  same  ones,  when 
you  passed  them  again  at  noon,  smiled  up  at  you  in  a  watery 
way,  showing  your  photograph.  Some  were  bridged  over  for 
you  with  planks,  the  work  of  a  good  Samaritan,  and  previous  to 
his  efforts  you  had  been  forced  to  go  by  on  the  other  side.  And 
if  you  were  feeling  particularly  light-hearted  and  the  plank  bent 
a  little  under  you,  didn't  you  stand  just  a  moment  in  the  middle 
and  jiggle  it,  bringing  out  a  most  satisfying  "  flup-flop  "  sound 
and  making  the  muddy  water  spurt  up  on  both  sides? 

But  did  you  notice  the  way  people  got  over  the  puddles? 
Some  didn't.  They  splashed  right  through.  Others  stepped 
back  for  a  little  run  of  preparation  and  came  down  (though  not 
always  on  their  feet)  about  three  inches  past  the  further  side. 
Some  went  at  it  very  gingerly,  picking  out  all  the  little  islands 
and  shallow  spots,  and  some  (not  always  the  wise  ones  either, 
for  occasionally  they  got  into  worse  predicament  there)  took  a 
long  way  round. 

Don't  you  think,  though,  that  the  puddles  have  to  be  ?  With- 
out them  we  wouldn't  have  any  spring — spring,  glorious  with  its 
green  grass  and  violets,  its  tonics  and  Easter  bonnets,  its  base- 
ball and  mud,  and  last — but  you  know — its  exams. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  another  way,  don't  we  meet  with  just 
such  puddles  in  our  hasty  trip  through  this  glorious  but  weary- 
ing old  worUl?  Are  not  our  troubles,  our  daily  problems,  our 
"bunkers  to  be  passed,"  just  like  them?  There  are  shallow  ones 
which  we  can  walk  through  without  even  damping  the  feet  of 
our  moral  and  mental  equanimity.  There  are  deep  and  deceiv- 
ing ones,  where  we  have  to  splash  and  stagger  and  wade  to  get 
out.  There  are  clear  ones  which  cause  a  short  and  sharp  strug- 
gle, but  that's  all.       There  are  muddy  ones  which  leave  their 
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dirty  traces  on  us  till  we  wipe  them  out.  And  there  are  some, 
bridged  over  as  an  aid  to  us,  at  which,  when  we  get  out  on  the 
middle  of  the  plank  and  feel  quite  safe,  we  stop  to  jiggle. 

But  these  puddles,  too,  have  their  uses.  Success  comes  only 
through  struggle.  What  would  we  amount  to  if  we  were 
allowed  to  trip  pleasantly  along  through  life  without  any  diffi- 
culties ?  These  trouble-puddles  are  the  making  of  us.  We'll  be 
better  men  and  women  because  of  them.  'Let's  look  at  them, 
then,  in  that  way  and  wade  in  fearlessly. 

There's  another  kind  of  puddles,  though  they  are  not  usually 
called  that.  A  poet  makes  them  "  luminous  pools/'  or  "  mighty 
deeps,"  or  "  glittering  shallows."  We  mean  the  kind  you  see 
when  people  are  trying  to  find  out,  with  their  eyes,  whether  they 
would  like  you  or  not.  Some  of  these,  too,  are  shallow.  Others 
are  deep  and  have  curious  lights,  attractive  and  repulsive,  which 
come  from  various  inner  and  hidden  sources.  Some  are  clear, 
and  some  again  are  muddy  and  make  you  want  to  look  away. 

We  are  not  going  to  carry  this  puddle-parallel  further.  You 
may  do  that  yourself  if  you  care  to,  but  let's  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  cause,  the  reason  for  this  brightness  and  deepness  or  the 
shallowness  and  repulsiveness  of  these  very  human  puddles. 
Isn't  it  ourselves,  the  things  we  do  and  think  and  read  about, 
the  way  we  meet  our  troubles  and  life-problems  ?  And  don't  you 
think  we  can  change  them,  can  make  them  bright  and  helpful 
and  deep  and  attractive  if  we  really  want  to  ?  I  do ;  and  I  don't 
believe  I  need  to  tell  you  how  to  do  it !  E.  j.  m.,  '07. 


Our  Frontispiece 


The  work  of  Canadian  artists  is  growing  steadily  in  extent 
and  excellence.  The  two  paintings,  of  which  we  give  reproduc- 
tions on  our  frontispiece,  are  the  work  of  Mr.  R.  F.  Gagen, 
A.R.C.A.  The  one  entitled  "  Deep  Sea  Fishers  "  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Ontario  Government,  and  is  on  exhibition  in  the 
Normal  School.  The  life  of  the  artist  in  a  new  country  is  of 
necessity  a  missionary  life,  and  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists. 
of  which  Mr.  Gagen  is  Secretary,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
remarkable  progress  of  the  achievement  of  its  members. 
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Valedictory,  '07 

H.   F.   WOODSWORTH,    '07. 

T    THOUGHT  to  know  the  spirits  of  the  air  and 
^  sod, 

To  draw  its  secret  from  each  distant  star, 
'Mid  shining  mountain  peaks  to  dwell  a  fearless 
God, 

On  wondrous  unknown  oceans  sail  afar. 

But  now  the  busy  stars  still  mock  with  laughter 
light, 
And  Nature's  spirits  fly  with  faces  veiled; 
Afar  the  mountains  frown  in  stern  unconquered 
might. 
Each  tide  brings  messages  of  seas  unsailed. 

Still  voices  call  forever  and  forever  on, 
Nor  dare  I  stay  nor  ever  own  defeat; 

This    my    supreme  reward,  be  the  prize    lost  or 
won — 
The  path  is  smoother  for  another's  feet. 
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The  Heart  of  a  Boy 

MISS    PANSY   J.    MASON,    '08. 

IT  was  recess  at  the  little  log  school-house.  A  troop  of  bare- 
legged youngsters  rushed  whooping  into  the  open.  Small 
boys  in  ragged  jackets  and  battered  hats  jerked  open  dinner- 
pails  and  hastily  munched  large  chunks  of  syrup-soaked  bread; 
small  girls  in  pink  pinnies  and  tight  little  "  pigtails  "  sat  on  the 
steps  and  traded  paper  ladies.  A  crowd  of  little  "  A,  B,  C-ers  " 
were  down  on  all  fours  upon  the  big,  flat  rock,  busily  grind- 
ing their  stubby  bits  of  pencils  up  to  fine  points. 

Suddenly  a  breathless,  shock-headed  youngster  rushed  up  to 
the  maidens  on  the  steps,  and  with  deep  contempt  said,  "  Aw, 
youse  gurls  makes  me  sick.  Why  don't  yez  come  an'  play  sum- 
pin.  C'mawn,  let's  play  '  Anty,  Anty  over.'  "  After  a  hurried 
consultation  the  girls  consented,  and  their  hoarded  treasures 
were  stowed  away  with  many  a  tender  glance.  But  this  game 
did  not  last  long,  for  the  boys. always  caught  the  balls.  That 
was  no  fun  for  girls ! 

Then   some  roguish   little  girls  began   to  chant: 

"  Georgie  Porgie 
Puddeny  Pie 
Kissed  the  girls  'n  made  'em  cry," 

while  poor  Georgie,  his  back  against  the  school  wriggled  uncom- 
fortably in  his  blue  overalls,  his  wee,  peaky  face  wrinkled  up  into 
a  weak  little  smile.  He  was  certainly  the  "  ladies'  man  "  of  the 
school,  that  is,  the  girls  all  made  their  own  of  him ;  but  as  for 
Cieorgie  himself,  well,  he  always  blushed  and  curled  up  his  dirty 
bare  toes  when  even  the  teacher  smiled  upon  him.  He  had  a 
slight  snuffle,  and  also  a  particular  lock  of  hair  which  he  pulled 
in  moments  of  extreme  embarrassment.  The  situation  was  be- 
coming painful  for  Georgie,  when  a  big  girl  with  freckles  and 
straight  hair  cried.  "  Til  tell  yez  what  we'll  do.  Let's  all  play 
'Drop  the   hangkerchif.'     Pll  borry  the  teacher's." 
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They  forined  a  bi_n  circle,  and  Sarah  Jane  walked  slowly 
around  outside  while  the\-  san.ij; 

"  1-sen-ta-let-tur-to-nia-luv, 
An-non-the-way-he-lost-it. 
A-lit-tul-daw-gee-pickt-it-tup, 
An-put-it-tin-his-paw-kit. 

Then  slowly : 

■'  He-won-bich-u — ee-won-bich-u." 

Sarah  Jane  quickened  her  steps,  conscious  that  every  eye  was 
riveted  upon  her.  and  wishing  to  sustain  a  breathless  interest  to 
the  last.  Suddenly  the  bit  of  white  fluttered  behind  the  "  littlest 
boy  "  of  all.  Johnny's  short,  fat  legs  carried  him  panting 
around,  but  the  big  girl  got  there  first.  Then  it  was  his  turn. 
Again  the  refrain  started  up.  while  Johnny  gravely  marched 
around,  feeling  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  the  occasion. 
To  be  sure,  there  was  little  Sally  Ann,  who  wore  a  pink  bow  of 
"  really-truly  "'  ribbon  on  her  hair,  but  then  they  would  all  laugh 
if  he  threw  the  handkerchief  at  her.  No,  he  resolved,  that  must 
not  be  thought  of.  Once  more  he  slowly  made  the  round.  The 
"  w^on-bich-u's "  were  coming  more  slowly,  interest  was  flag- 
ging, and  soriieone  called,  "  Hustle  up,  Johnny ;  drop  it  some 
place."  Then  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  Fred. 
There  was  a  flash  of  white,  a  scramble,  then  a  laugh  as  little 
Johnny  tumbled  into  the  vacant  place. 

Big  Fred  Macintosh  wore  boots  and  sti>ckings.  but  then  he 
worked  at  the  shanties  all  winter,  besides  odd  jobs  in  summer, 
at  the  potatoes  and  during  haying.  He  took  the  father's  place 
at  home,  and  would  willingly  have  given  up  school,  but  the  little 
mother  always  insisted  upon  his  going  in  the  slack  times.  His 
coat  was  miles  too  big  for  him.  His  trousers  be, gged  hopelessly. 
He  felt  so  very  large  and  clumsy  as  he  held  the  bit  of  scented 
cambric  in  his  brown  hand.  There  was  no  hesitation  in  his  case 
as  to  the  proper  place  for  the  handkerchief.  Tor  it  Hew  straight 
to  the  shoulder  of  Bertie  Brown,  amid  the  laughter  and  shouts  of 
the  crowd.  Just  then  the  brazen-tongued  hell  swung  out  of  the 
school  door.     Recess  was  over. 
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They  filed  in  and  filled  up  the  rows  of  rough-hewn  seats  and 
desks.  It  was  the  time  for  "  spells  " ;  soon  all  heads  were  bent 
over  books  for  a  final  look  at  the  words.  The  interior  of  the 
school-house  was  as  primitive  as  the  outside,  just  logs,  with 
chinks  filled  up  with  plaster.  One  map  adorned  the  walls,  while 
a  big,  obtrusive  box  stove  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  A 
very  small  black-board  and  a  very  large  strap  completed  the 
equipment  of  this  backwoods  school. 

First  came  the  "A,  B,  C-ers,"  who  were  guided  through 
the  intricacies  of  "  cat "  and  "  rat."  Then  came  the  boys  and 
girls  who  wrote  their  "  spells,"  with  grubby  little  toes  curled  up 
at  the  chalk  line ;  with  stubby  little  fingers  steering  the  creaking 
pencils,  and  snubby  little  noses  held  close  to  squeaking  slates. 
Fred  hated  this  special  period,  because  he  felt  so  big  and  stupid 
with  the  row  of  smaller  children.  Besides,  it  required  a  very 
great  effort  to  master  the  words.  "  Learnin'  never  did  come 
easy  to  none  o'  them  Macintoshes,"  a  neighbor  had  once  said. 

IThe  class  over,  he  turned  with  a  relieved  sigh  and  dropped 
into  his  seat  to  write  out  his  mistakes,  but  in  reality  to  sit  with 
idle  pencil  watching  Bertie  Brown,  whose  class  came  next.  She 
wore  a  blue  frock  and  white  pinny.  Her  chubby  bare  legs  and 
feet  looked  very  clean  and  white  among  the  motley  assortment 
of  mud-spattered,  mosquito-bitten  legs  lined  up  at  the  front. 
She  wasn't  tanned  like  the  other  girls.  Only  a  few  freckles 
showed  where  the  sun  had  played  with  her  pink  and  white  face, 
over  which  the  blushes  easily  came  and  went.  Her  eyes  were 
blue  as  a  May  sky.  But  her  hair — only  Fred  could  describe  it 
in  his  picturesque  language:  "Oh,  mother,"  he  had  said  one 
day,  "it's  jus'  luvely.  Why,  it's  as  red  as  a  fox  and  as  curly 
as  a  dog."  No  one  had  ever  called  her  "  tomboy,"  for  she  had 
always  such  a  dear,  womanly  way  with  her ;  at  school  when  she 
cuddled  little  Johnny  that  time  he  stubbed  his  toe  so  badly,  and 
at  home  when  she  rocked  the  big  little  brother  to  sl<sep  in  her 
arms. 

At  last  four  o'clock  came  round,  and  school  was  dismissed. 
Some  went  up  the  road,  some  down,  others  took  the  blazed 
trails  that  led  far  across  the  bush.  Although  it  was  spring  down 
at  "  the  front,"  yet  in  this  northland  the  trees  still  stretched 
gaunt,  beckoning  arms  to  the  gray  sky,  and  long  streaks  of  snow 
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still  lay  beside  the  road.  Tall,  lonely  ranipikes  stood  stitf  and 
straight.  Only  the  firs  of  the  forest  were  green,  all  other  trees 
looked  bare  and  lonely.  Great  rocks  lay  massed  together,  hnge 
distorted  things  all  folded  and  twisted.  On  one  side  were  im- 
mense boulders,  bearing  on  their  scarred  sides  marks  of  a  by- 
gone age;  on  the  other,  level  reaches  of  rock,  showing  veins  of 
unexplored  riches. 

But  one  morning,  very  early,  the  leaves,  blossoms,  brooks  and 
birds  all  suddenly  woke  up.  The  forest,  so  dark,  mysterious 
and  silent,  was  touched  by  fairy  fingers  and  seemed  filled  with 
throbbing,  panting  life.  The  air  was  laden  with  a  sweet,  woodsy 
smell.  The  sky  became  a  lovely  blue.  A  misty  green  hung  over 
the  land  and  resolved  into  waving  masses  of  leaves,  while  tender 
grass  grew  round  the  ragged  rocks.  Graceful  ferns  unfolded 
along  the  stream  that  wandered  deep  in  the  forest  between 
mossy  banks  with  drooping,  trailing  trees.  Then  the  children 
gathered  the  violets,  deep-hued  and  starry-eyed,  with  their  sweet, 
haunting  perfume.  They  lined  the  winding  paths  and  gave  the 
touch  of  color  to  this  world  of  green. 

Sinnmer  followed  fast  upon  the  heels  of  spring.  Leaves  took 
on  a  deeper  shade,  and  ferns  grew  ranker.  The  swamp  became 
a  garden  of  beauty  with  its  mass  of  rosy  Labradors  and  purple 
lilies.  In  the  forest  the  sunlight  filtered  through  the  trembling 
leaves  and  danced  upon  the  bright-hued  blossoms,  while  gay- 
plumaged  birds  sang  songs  of  ecstasy  on  swaying  boughs.  As 
the  children  came  running  down  the  forest  path,  many  unseen 
wild  things  rustled  out  of  sight,  with  only  the  cracking  of  a 
twig  or  the  swish  of  a  bush — then  all  was  still  again. 

Days  passed  at  the  school-house.  Little  girls  quarrelled  and 
made  up  again ;  little  boys  fought  and  were  friends  again.  Big 
Fred  came  regularly,  but  the  teacher  :.aw  his  eyes  resting  on 
little  Bertie  more  often  than  on  his  book.  There  was  something 
ideal  in  the  silent  worship  of  the  big,  simple  boy;  there  came 
almost  a  holy  look  into  his  dark  eyes  when  they  rested  on 
her  burnished  curls.  Nor  was  he  her  only  admirer.  Every  la.l 
in  the  whole  school  was  eager  and  ready  to  serve  this  shy.  quiet 
little  girl.  Sometimes  there  were  concerts  at  the  school,  and  on 
such  occasions  Bertie  was  always  called  upon  for  a  song.  \\'ith 
crimson  cheeks  she  would  walk  slowly  up  to  the  front  ami  make 
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her  little  bow.  Then  with  hands  nervously  clasped  on  the  white 
pinny,  and  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor,  she  would  sing  in  a  clear, 
sweet  voice  a  sad  little  song  about  "  Lucy  Gray." 

Bertie  and  (ieorgie  Brown  lived  away  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hush.  The  small  "  clearin'  "  was  stumpy  and  stony. 
Two  rows  of  neatly  whitewashed  stones  led  up  to  the  doorstep 
of  their  log  cabin.  The  windows  were  patched  up  with  news- 
paper, and  smoke  curled  up  in  lazy  rings  from  the  battered  stove- 
pipe sticking  through  the  roof.  Georgie  was  playing  around  with 
a  flufify  yellow  pup,  while  in  the  doorway  leaned  Mrs.  Brown.  She 
wore  a  faded  purple  print  wrapper,  and  a  colorless  apron  was 
tied  about  her  slim  waist.  Below  the  scanty  skirt  showed  her 
bare  feet  and  trim  ankles.  Her  heavy,  dark  hair  was  drawn 
back  from  the  forehead  into  a  big  knot  behind.  Around  the 
drooping  mouth  was  a  tired,  wistful  expression,  and  the  hurt, 
hungry  soul  of  the  woman  looked  out  of  eyes  that  were  big  and 
brown.  In  the  sky  overhead  was  a  glorious  sunset,  but  she  was 
looking  past  the  dark,  shadowy  forest,  past  the  stretch  of  home- 
less woods,  down  to  the  country  called  Home.  She  had  been 
the  "  prettiest  girl  ""  on  their  line  in  those  days  back  in  old 
Ontario,  and  had  given  her  heart  to  reckless,  care-free  Bob 
Brown,  and  had  come  with  him  to  make  a  home  in  the  new  coun- 
try. But  Bob,  like  many  another,  grew  tired  of  clearing  and 
working  the  rocky  ground,  went  to  the  little  northern  town  to 
get  work,  and — "  tuk  t"  drink."  The  mother  and  children  grew 
potatoes  and  "  garden  stuff,"  and  with  the  help  c^f  the  cow  man- 
aged to  eke  out  an  existence,  but  a  shadow  had  fallen  across 
the  woman's  life.  Her  only  joy  now  was  in  Bertie,  her  oldest 
daughter,  with  the  woman's  ways  and  the  glorious  hair. 

From  the  dim  room  beyond  came  the  sound  of  a  rocking 
cradle  and  the  low  crooning  of  the  little  girl's  voice.  In  the 
swamp  the  frogs  commenced  their  noisy  chorus,  and  somewhere 
in  the  twilight  a  lonely  cowbell  jangled.  The  day  was  fast 
shadowing  into  night.  Silvery  birches  gleamed  white  against 
the  straight,  dark  pines,  while  here  and  there  a  firefly  came  wink- 
ing out.  A  bat  suddenly  swooi:)ed  close,  rousing  the  woman 
from  her  reverie.  "  Georgie,"  she  called.  "  ain't  yo'  ever  coiuin" 
in?"  "Yes,  mother.  I'm  jus'  comin'."  Then  the  mother  went 
in  and  closed  the  door. 
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Hot  weather  aiul  haying  clays  soon  came  aroiiml.  aii<l  ihe  hlile 
school  closed  up.  From  dawn  till  dark  I'Ved  and  his  brothers 
toiled  to  get  in  the  hay,  their  harvest  of  the  year.  When  it  was 
safely  stored  in  the  log  barn  there  was  work  f(jr  Fred  on  the 
neighbors'  farms,  where  strong  arms  swung  the  cradle  into  tiie 
grain  and  tanned  fingers  bound  the  oats  into  sheaves. 

The  summer  days  were  at  their  height  of  beauty,  then  came 
the  forest  tires.  For  days  heavy  smoke  hung  over  the  country  ; 
hungry  flames  licked  up  the  dry  grass  and  writhed  and  twisted 
in  the  trees.  At  night  the  sky  was  lit  with  a  dull  glow,'  while 
here  and  there  the  burning  stumps  shone  weirdly  in  the  dark- 
ness. It  was  a  long  time  since  Fred  had  heard  how  it  fared 
with  Bertie,  away  across  tlic  busli.  He  knew  lier  father  was  in 
towai ;  he  also  knew  the  fires  were  raging  over  in  their  direction. 
One  day,  with  his  dog,  Collie,  he  struck  across  to  Brown's 
*'  clearin's."  He  got  there  just  in  time,  nor  did  he  go  back  that 
night,  for  the  fires  were  perilously  near  the  cabin.  Only  they 
who  passed  through  it  knew  the  strain  and  terror  of  that  time. 
Night  and  day  it  was  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  this  roaring 
monster.  Fred  dug  up  the  ground  about  the  house,  and  beat 
back  the  fire  when  it  crept  like  a  snake  through  the  dry  grass. 
There  was  the  fence  to  be  watched  and  water  to  be  thrown  on 
the  roof  when  a  flying  brand  lit  on  the  shingles.  Finally  the 
well  went  dr\ .  Water  had  to  be  carried  from  the  creek,  which 
was  very  low.  It  seemed  as  if  the  fight  could  not  keep  up  much 
longer.  '  The  boy  was  almost  blinded  with  the  smarting  smoke, 
still  he  worked  furiously  on,  caring  only  that  the  little  home 
might  be  saved.  At  last,  one  blessed  night,  black  clouds  rolled 
up  in  the  sky  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.     Danger  was  past. 

When  school  opened  again  Georgie  carried  his  own  dmner- 
pail  for  Bertie  was  ill,  and  after  a  few  days  Georgie.  too.  failed 
to  come  One  afternoon  Fred  took  down  the  gun  from  the  wall 
and  said  he  guessed  he'd  -go  shootin'."  With  Colhe  at  h.s 
heels  he  took  the  trail  that  led  over  t(^  Browns.  When  Mrs. 
P.rown  opened  the  door  to  his  knock,  he  said,  in  rather  a  sliame- 
faced  wav,  "  Here's  some  petridges  I  brung  over.  Tho't  p  r  aps 
youse  folks  ain't  hed  no  petridge  booyaw  yit."  "  Come  awn 
right  in  Fred,"  she  answered.  "That's  awful  kind  o  ve.  1  m 
so  crlad  yev  come.     Bertie's  awful  bad.      I'.ob  was  out  last  ^atur- 
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day,  an'  I  wanted  him  to  git  the  docter  out,  but  he  said  she'd 
shorely  git  round  soon.  I  tho't  p'raps  he'd  sen'  out  the  docter, 
but  he  ain't  never  come,  an'  Bertie  she's  gittin'  worse  all  the 
time.  She  talks  awful  queer.  I'm  scairt  she's  got  the  fever. 
Oh!  I  don't  know  what  her  father  ud  do  if  anythin'  happened 
her,  he  sets  soch  store  by  her."  The  poor  mother  wiped  her 
eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron.  Fred  sat  staring  at  his  boots. 
The  silence  was  only  broken  by  low  moans  from  the  little  room 
beyond  and  the  creaking  of  the  big  wooden  rocker  where  Georgia 
sat  rocking  the  baby.  It  was  a  very  plain  room.  The  patched- 
up  windows  were  bare  of  curtains.  The  walls  and  rafters  were 
whitewashed,  and  the  rough,  uneven  floor  was  scrubbed  very 
clean.  A  big  stove,  with  the  oven  on  top,  sat  on  bricks  at  one 
side,  while  near  by  was  a  wooden  cradle  with  some  faded  fly- 
netting  trailed  across  it.  On  the  other  side  of  the  stove  a  basket 
held  Bertie's  cherished  kittens.  Near  the  door  stood  a  bench 
with  water-pail  and  wash-dish,  while  above  it  hung  a  small  dis- 
torted looking-glass.  "  Come  an'  see  her,  won't  ye  ?  I  guess 
she'll  know  ye,"  said  Mrs.  Brown.  Fred  left  his  cap  on  the 
table  and  followed  her  into  the  dim  bedroom.  He  hardly  recog- 
nized the  little  flushed  face  on  the  bed.  Only  her  hair  was  the 
same ;  brilliant  and  beautiful  as  it  lay  shining  on  the  pillow. 
The  boy  couldn't  speak.  He  stood  for  a  moment  staring  down, 
then  strode  into  the  kitchen,  picked  up  his  cap  and  opened  the 
door.  "Ye  ain't  goin'  already,  are  ye?"  asked  the  mother,  who 
followed  him  out.  "  I'm  goin'  fur  the  docter,"  he  answered,  in 
low,  strained  voice.  "  Why,  ye  ain't  never  goin'  ter  walk  te 
town,  Fred!"  But  he  stepped  out,  whistled  to  the  dog,  and 
struck  ofif  toward  the  bush.  "  Better  not  take  the  bush,"  she 
warned  from  the  doorway,  "  it's  blowin'  up  a  storm."  "  Oh ! 
I'll  be  all  right,"  he  shouted  back,  and  was  soon  hidden  by  the 
trees.  It  was  twelve  miles  to  town,  but  Fred  knew  a  trail 
through  the  woods  that  cut  off  several  miles  of  the  stony  road. 
He  swung  along  the  trail  with  Collie  running  lightly  ahead. 
They  both  knew  the  forest  so  well  that  the  boy  felt  no  fear  of 
getting  lost,  even  when  it  began  to  grow  very  dark.  Soon  the 
wind  blew  louder  in  the  pines-  overhead.  Tall  trees  swayed  and 
strained,  and  branches  tossed  about  in  the  darkness.  Big  drops 
of  rain  splashed  one  by  one  on  the  boy's  tanned  cheeks,  then  it 
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began  to  pour  a  perfect  torrent.  The  storm  burst  over  the 
forest  in  all  its  fury.  The  dog  whined  and  stayed  close  beside 
his  master  as  the  thunder  crashed  and  lightning  played  above 
the  tree-tops.  Still  the  boy  pushed  on,  although  the  path  became 
blocked  by  fallen  trees  and  branches.  Sometimes  he  climbed 
over  the  slippery  trunks,  and  sometimes  crawled  under.  His 
jacket  was  soaked,  and  his  boots  grew  heavy  with  water.  Sud- 
denly the  boy  drew  up  with  a  start.  "  Collie,  boy,  this  ain't  no 
trail  we're  on.  We're  off  the  track!"  From  that  on  it  was  just 
a  groping-,  stumbling  search  for  the  trail.  The  bushes  slapped 
at  his  cheeks  and  brambles  tore  his  coat  and  scratched  his  hands. 
It  seemed  at  times  as  if  he  couldn't  go  a  step  further,  but  always 
the  thought  of  Bertie,  so  ill,  maybe  dying,  kept  him  going.  For 
hours  he  trudged  and  stumbled  on  in  the  dark  hoping  to  get  out 
to  the  road.  At  last  his  feet  touched  something  hard.  He 
looked  up,  saw  a  clear  space  in  the  trees,  and  knew  he  ha<l 
reached  the  road. 

In  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  a  boy  stood  hesitating  before 
the  doctor's  house.  His  coat-collar  was  turned  up,  showing  a 
glimpse  of  red  handkerchief  in  front.  His  clothes  were  soaked 
with  rain,  and  at  his  heels  drooped  a  mournful  looking  collie 
dog.     Finally  he  made  a  dash  up  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell. 

When  the  doctor  drove  out  to  Brown's  cabin  he  pronounced 
Bertie's  case  typhoid  fever.  He  looked  very  grave ;  said  he 
should  have  been  called  sooner;  left  some  careful  directions; 
then  the  mother  was  alone  again. 

Fred  had  seen  Bob  in  town  that  day,  but  the  father  was  on  a 
big  spree,  so  during  those  days  of  weary  nursing  it  was  the  lad 
who  stood  by  Mrs.  Brown.  He  fixed  the  well,  hauletl  wood 
from  the  bush,  and  with  Georgie's  help  got  out  the  potatoes. 
It  was  he,  too,  who  banked  up  the  house  with  clay  and  sod  to 
keep  it  snug  for  the  cold  weather. 

Every  night  the  candle  burned  in  the  sick-room,  where  the 
mother  watched  over  the  little  girl  who  tossed  and  cried.  Some- 
times she  tried  to  sing,  but  only  a  hoarse  sound  came  from  the 
dry,  swollen  lips. 

At  last  Bob  started  out  to  his  home  back  in  the  bush.  His 
spree  was  over.     He  had  a  dim  recollection  of  some  one  saying 
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that  Bertie,  his  httle  girl,  was  very  sick.  That  seemed  long  ago. 
Surely  she  was  better  now.  But  when  he  stood  beside  the  bed 
and  held  her  hot  little  hand,  a  big  wave  of  remorse  swept  over 
his  soul.  A  cold  hand  seemed  clutching  at  his  heart.  He 
turned  away,  staggered  into  the  kitchen,  there  to  sit  for  hours 
with  head  bowed  upon  his  hands. 

The  next  day  a  change  came  over  Bertie.  The  fever  left  her 
a  weak,  pale  little  wreck.  She  asked  to  see  the  baby.  Her  eyes 
lighted  up  at  the  sight  of  his  laughing  face,  and  her  lips  moved 
slowly  as  she  said,  "  He  be  walkin'  soon." 

In  the  afternoon  a  strange  light  came  over  her  face,  and  into 
the  mother's  heart  crept  a  nameless  fear.  "  Bob,  come  here," 
she  called.  The  man  rose  with  a  stunned  look.  His  face  had 
changed.  It  looked  old  and  gray  now.  Georgie  sat  in  a  corner 
of  the  kitchen,  a  miserable  little  heap,  sobbing  softly.  Leaning 
near  the  door,  Fred  could  see  into  the  room  where  the  father 
and  mother  were  watching  by  the  bed.  Soon  he  heard  Bertie's 
tired  little  voice,  then  it  trailed  away  into  silence.  He  saw  the 
mother  bend  low  over  her  darling,  then  across  the  stillness  came 
the  anguished  cry  from  the  mother  heart. 

Fred  turned  and  softly  closed  the  door  behind  him  as  he 
stepped  out  into  the  waning  autumn  day.  The  sinking  sun  sent 
long  shafts  of  red  to  linger  lovingly  upon  the  tall,  dark  pines. 
White,  ghost-like  mists  drifted  slowly  across  the  swamp  in  the 
dim  light,  while  a  breeze  crept  down  and  sighed  softly  through 
the  trees. 

Folks  said  that  with  Bertie's  death  a  great  change  came  over 
Bob.  He  lost  all  interest  in  the  old  wild  life,  and  in  time  moved 
with  his  family  to  a  better  farm.  His  wife  gradually  lost  the 
hard,  hurt  look,  and  the  wistful  mouth  learned  to  smile  again. 
As  for  Fred,  well,  he  stopped  going  to  the  little  log  school,  but 
he  and  Collie  often  took  long,  lonely  tramps  together  through 
the  bush  they  both  loved  so  well.  With  the  changing  years  he 
grew  to  be  a  strong,  stalwart  man,  with  a  sturdy,  honest  spirit. 
The  soul  of  the  man  was  clean,  and  his  heart  still  big  and  simple 
as  a  boy's.  Tender  memories  of  the  little  log  school-house 
lingered  with  him  all  through  life,  while  with  the  sacred  trea-. 
sures  of  boyhood  days  was  a  soft  curl  of  shining  hair. 


Valedictory. 
Valedictory,   '07 

ETHKL    G.    CllADUICK,     '07 

fHE  towering  hill  of  knowledge  rose  before 
Our  wond'ring  gaze,  its  summit  mingling  with 
The  clouds  of  heaven.     So  limitless  it  was 
And  vast,  it  seemed  beyond  the  power  of  man. 
Such  heights  to  scale.     Yet,  we  essayed  to  mount. 

At  first  the  way  was  dark,  with  pit-falls  thick 
The  path  was  strewn,  the  close-entangled  hrush 
Shut  out  the  light  above,  the  road  ahead. 
Methought  we  toiled  for  naught,  nor  gaine  1  one  step. 

But  lo!  stray  beams  of  light  began  to  shine 
Down  through  the  interlacing  boughs  o'erhead, 
Each  step  seemed  brighter,  freer  than  last, 
The  shackles  ui  our  ignorance  began 
To  fall  away,  before  the  light  of  knowledge. 

Our  seeming  futile  efforts  now  have  gained 

A  meaning;   'tis  not  in  vain  that  we  did  strive. 

All  truth  at  last  converges  into  one. 

We  have  not  reached  the  top,  it  Seems  now  still 

More  distant,  deeper  set  within  the  clouds; 

Yet  we  do  see  why  we  should  work  and  toil. 

The  vision  now  is  ours  of  hope  and  truth, 

Of  light  and  life.     We  have  but  caught  a  gleam, 

The  latest  light  aye  shines  upon  the.  hilltops. 
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Francois  Frederic  Chopin 

F.    H.   BUTCHER;   '08. 

THE  subject  of  this  essay  was  born  on  March  ist,  1809,  near 
Warsaw,  of  a  mixed  parentage  his  father  being  a  French- 
man and  his  mother  a  Pole.  From  the  former  he  inherited  a 
most  aristocratic  and  elegant  bearing,  and  from  the  latter  a 
most  intense  love  of  his  native  land  and  of  its  art. 

He  studied  the  pianoforte  under  a  skilful  teacher,  Zywyny 
by  name,  and  made  extraordinary  progress.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  entered  the  Lyceum  at  Warsaw,  where  his  father  was 
a  professor  of  French,  and  took  lessons  in  harmony  and  counter- 
point from  its  principal,  Joseph  Eisner,  who  encouraged  him  in 
radical  ideas.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  considered  a  fin- 
ished virtuoso. 

In  1832  he  arrived  in  Paris,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  sym- 
pathy generally  felt  there  for  Poland,  whose  capital  had  just 
been  taken  by  the  Russians,  he  speedily  became  a  favorite  of 
its  clever  and  brilliant  society.  Among  his  intimate  friends  in 
Paris  he  counted  George  Sand,  Heine,  Liszt,  Berlioz,  Mendels- 
sohn and  Balzac. 

Chopin,  unlike  the  robust  and  magnetic  Liszt,  was  not  a  popu- 
lar success  on  the  concert  platform.  He  loved  to  play  in  his 
cosy  suite  of  rooms  amongst  a  few  chosen  friends,  where  his 
fine  pianissimo,  his  beautiful  cojitabile  and  his  wonderful  pedal- 
ing were  felt  to  full  advantage. 

Chopin,  like  the  good  musician  he  was,  had  his  love  affairs. 
His  infatuation  with  George  Sand  was  the  greatest  and  happiest 
episode  in  his  life.  Under  her  favor  and  care  his  exquisite 
genius  ripened  and  produced  the  greatest  of  his  works.  But 
after  a  four  months'  sojourn  in  Majorca  in  pursuit  of  health 
the  superficial  and  selfish  lady  tired  of  the  importunate  musician, 
gifted  and  aristocratic  as  he  was.  Broken-hearted,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  from  there  betook  himself  to  London,  where  the 
inclement  weather  increased  his  malady.  Soon  after  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  worn  with  consumption,  but  only  to  die  there 
in  his  forty-eighth  year. 

Chopin  composed  exclusively  for  the  piano,  and  is  in  conse- 
quence the  most  idiomatic  of  all  composers  for  that  instrument. 
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In  recognition  of  this  fact  he  has  become  very  ixjpular  among 
amateurs  and  professionals  of  music  by  reason  of  his  matchless 
daintiness  and  grace,  and  his  deep  tenderness. 

Chopin  is  French  in  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  i'olish  in 
the  presence  of  a  decided  national  element  of  feeling ;  his  spirit 
is  a  "  compound  of  pain,  sadness,  secret  rancor,  revolt."  In 
the  same  way  Liszt  contributed  a  Hungarian  tone  to  his  works, 
as  Grieg  contributed  a  Norwegian  tone  and  Dvorak  a  Bohemian 
tone. 

Chopin's  music  appeals  wholly  to  the  emotions.  His  ballads 
are  to  a  Pole  what  "  Swanee  Ribber  "  is  to  us.  He  stands  as 
"  one  of  the  three  or  four  greatest  creators  of  new  melodies  and 
harmonies,  modulations  and  rhythmic  variation  and  combina- 
tion." He  may  be  considered  the  head  of  the  school  of  Roman- 
ticists, a  fellow  of  Schuman,  Wagner  and  Liszt.  His  music 
has  none  of  the  formality  of  that  B  trio— Bach,  Beethoven  and 
Brahms.  He  does  not  appeal  to  the  intellect;  but,  I  suppose, 
that  is  highly  satisfactory  to  those  people  who  go  to  a  concert 
hall  to  "  have  a  cry." 


The  Mother 
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MARY  MOTHER  with  tear-dimmed  eyes, 

Your  sad  face  bent  o'er  His  sleeping  place. 
"  Sorrow  is  ended,"  the  worn  world  cries. 

Why  should  you  weep  as  you  look  at  His  face? 

Do  you  see  beyond  His  babyhood, 

Thro'  the  darkening  years  that  'round  Him  fall? 
Do  you  see  Him  alone,  misunderstood? 

Do  you  see  the  Cross  at  the  end  of  all? 

You  must  have  seen  in  the  hours  of  rest. 
While  your  Mother's  love  the  pain  denies: 

Or  why,  with  His  head  against  your  breast. 

Such  love  in  your  heart,  such  tears  in  your  eyes? 

Mother,  O  Mother,  the  debt  we  owe 

To  Thee  and  Thy  Son  so  meek  and  mild. 

We  cannot  tell.     But  our  love  \\e  know 
For  Marv  the  Mother,  and  Christ  the  Child. 


The  Aurora  Borealis 

E.  J.  JENKINS,   "07. 

THE  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  any  department  of  science 
varies  with  the  amount  of  wonder  and  mystery  which  the 
phenomena  presented  are  capable  of  arousing.  This,  perhaps, 
explains  the  fact  that  in  all  the  domain  of  science  there  is  no 
subject  about  which  more  popular  literature  has  been  written 
than  the  mysterious  phenomena  of  the  polar  regions.  Here  "  the 
quivering,  throbbing  flame  of  the  arctic  aurora  throws  its  lances 
of  light  athwart  mountains  of  ice  that  sail  through  seas  of  fire." 
Let  us,  then,  with  all  this  wealth  of  beauty  and  depth  of  mystery 
about  us  on  every  hand,  spend  a  few  moments  thinking  over 
some  of  the  things  that  are  known  or  imagined  about  that  fas- 
cinating subject,  the  Aurora  Borealis. 

What  is  considered  as  the  first  reference  to  the  aurora  was 
made  by  Aristotle  when  he  speaks  of  "  Red  beams  in  the  heavens, 
of  torches  and  billows  of  fire."  Pliny  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
popular  ideas  concerning  the  aurora  held  by  the  men  of  his  day, 
as  follows :  "  Fiery  beams  occur  likewise :  such  a  one  was  seen 
when  the  Lacedaemonians,  vanquished  at  sea,  lost  their  sway 
over  Greece.  Sometimes  the  heavens  cleave  ;  this  is  spoken  of 
as  a  '  chasma.'  But  nought  is  more  terrible  for  mortals  than 
when  a  blood-red  conflagration  starts  in  the  heavens,  and  from 
there  falls  to  the  earth.  This  happened  in  the  third  year  of  the 
one  hundred  and  seventh  Olympiad,  when  King  Philip  warred 
in  Greece.  I,  however,  believe  that  these  phenomena,  as  all 
others,  occur  at  times  regulated  by  nature,  and  are  not,  as  most 
people  suppose,  to  be  associated  to  a  variety  of  causes  which 
their  fancies  invent." 

The  people  of  Ireland  have,  among  other  myths  of  a  similar 
nature,  one  which  can  best  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the 
aurora.     The  storv  tells  that  on  several  occasions  "  Showers  of 
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Blood"  have  accompanied  great  nalioiial  crises,  either  a>  por- 
tents or  commemorations.  We  are  tohl  that  in  the  year  .\.  1). 
685  "  It  rained  blood  in  Britain,  and  milk  and  bntter  were  turned 
to  blood."  This,  togetlier  with  the  fact  that  "a  wolf  was  heard 
to  speak  in  the  language  of  human  beings  "'  goes  to  commemor- 
ate the  battle  between  the  septs  of  Lcinster  and  Ossory  which 
took  place  in  that  year.  We  are  also  informed  that  "•  In  the  year 
A.  D.  681  it  rained  blood  in  Ireland."  There  are  many  other 
similar  references  made  by  the  first  writers  among  the  Irish, 
which  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Xorthern  Lights. 
For  example,  we  may  be  sure  that  a  red  aurora  was  the  insjjira- 
tion  of  the  following  bit  of  history :  "  During  the  reign  of  Fion- 
ochta  an  enormous  quantity  of  wine  fell  like  Ikeces  from  the 
sky."  In  fact,  this  legend  has  had  such  a  hold  on  the  Irish 
mind  that  even  in  the  nineteenth  century  an  exceptionally  bril- 
liant aurora  in  the  autumn  of  1854  was  supposed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Berehaven,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  to  have  been  a  shower 
of  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  wounded  soldiers  at  the  battle  of 
Balaklava. 

"  Aurorge  of  the  active  kind  are  among  the  most  capricious  of 
natural  phenomena.  They  are  full  of  individualities  and 
vagaries.  No  two  are  alike,  no  single  one  is  often  like  itself 
during  many  consecutive  minutes ;  nevertheless  there  are  broad 
lines  of  construction  to  which  all  more  or  less  conform." 

The  first  sign  of  an  aurora  is  commonly  a  low  arch  of  pale 
green  light  placed  nearly  astride  the  pole  of  the  earth.  This 
arc  increases  in  size  and  intensity  until  a  dark  segment  of  the 
sky  is  visible  beneath  it.  This  dark  segment  is  one  of  the  most 
mysterious  things  about  an  aurora.  It  is  no  v-rdinary  cloud, 
since  stars  shine  brightly  through  it.  .Cor  is  it  simply  the  effect 
of  contrast,  for  it  has  been  seen  to  form  in  twilight,  and  its 
appearance  has  been  known  to  precede  that  of  the  lx)rdering 
radiance,  which  is.  moreover,  capable  of  leaving  it  behind  as  it 
independently  climbs  the  sky.  In  high  latitudes  the  single  arcii 
has  been  known  to  break  up  into  multiple  cc^ncentric  arches,  as 
many  as  nine  having  been  seen  together. 

When  the  arch  of  light  has  reached  an  altitude  of  about  15 
degrees  (for  latitude  of  Toronto),  it  usually  splits  into  long,' 
lance-shaped  streamers  of  variegated  colors,  green,  gold,  orange. 
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red  and  blue,  which  flash  and  tremble  in  the  northern  sky.  Then 
begins 

"  The  borealis  race 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place." 

This  consists  in  a  waving  motion  backward  and  forward,  some- 
times like  a  fan,  sometimes  like  a  long  scroll  flying  in  the  wind, 
over  which  flaring  waves  chase  each  other  with  such  velocity 
that  the  eye  refuses  to  follow  their  trembling  flight.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  this  characteristic  of  sudden  and  seemingly  capricious 
motion  which  has  given  rise  in  the  imagination  to  the  dragons, 
demons  and  giants,  to  the  elvish  "  merry  dancers  "  of  the  Shet- 
landers,  to  the  Valkyries  of  the  Norsemen,  and  to  the  ghostly 
gambols  of  the  departed  spirits  of  the  Eskimos,  to  all  the  wealth 
of  myth  and  folk-lore  which  touched  the  hearts  and  quickened 
the  imaginations  of  the  long  forgotten  forefathers  of  these 
northern  tribes. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  regarding  the  production  of 
sound  by  auroral  discharges.  A  vast  collection  of  evidence,  dif- 
fering widely  in  source  and  agreeing  remarkably  in  all  the  de- 
tails described,  points  to  the  fact  that  a  crackling  sound,  like 
that  accompanying  the  burning  of  straw,  is  heard  in  high  lati- 
tudes when  an  aurora  appears.  But  it  is  possible  that  this  evi- 
dence may  go  to  substantiate  a  psychological,  rather  than  a  physi- 
cal, phenomenon ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  an  instinctive 
association  of  light  and  color  with  tone,  which  has  led  to  the 
illusion  among  primitive  peoples  of  sunrise  and  sunset  music. 
Many  people  affirm  that  they  can  hear  a  rushing  sound  accom- 
panying the  appearance  of  a  meteor,  so  that  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  motion  and  the  bright  colors  of  the  aurora,  also, 
should  affect  the  sensation  of  sound.  The  odor  of  smoke  de- 
tected by  some  observers  of  auroral  display  is  probably  due  to 
the  same  illusion. 

After  centuries  of  the  closest  observation  and  the  most  pains- 
taking comparison  of  results,  there  is  still  little  definitely  settled 
concerning  the  cause  of  the  aurora.  Its  fickleness  seems  to  have 
eluded  the  grasp  of  science.  Some  interesting  facts,  however, 
have  been  observed. 

The  most  important  of  these  facts  was  first  completely  demon- 
strated by  John  Dalton.  then   (in  1792)   a  poor  schoolmaster  in 
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Kendal,  but  famous  later  as  the  father  of  the  atomic  theory. 
Dalton  showed  that  the  magnetic  needle  pointed  invariably  to 
the  precise  centre  of  the  auroral  arch.  If  the  dii)ping  nee<lle 
be  used  it  will  point  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  which  the 
auroral  arch  is  a  segment.  In  fact  the  very  rays  of  the  aurora 
themselves  follow  the  direction  which  the  dipping  needle  would 
assume  if  placed  in  the  latitude  in  which  the  aurora  exists.  In 
other  words,  these  streamers  trace  out  the  lines  of  force  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  field.  Xot  only  is  this  true  when  the  streamers 
are  at  rest,  but  when  they  leap  from  place  to  place,  that  same 
moment  the  magnetic  needles  of  a  whole  continent  are  observed 
to  "  shiver,"  as  if  trying  to  follow  this  rapid  flight.  This  is  what 
is  known  as  a  "  Magnetic  Storm."  Magnetic  storms  are  of  very 
great  violence  and  are  usually  accompanied  by  strong  electric 
currents  in  the  earth.  These  currents  have  sometimes  been  pro- 
duced, it  is  said,  by  a  potential  difiference  of  2,000  volts,  and  have 
been  known  to  disable  those  lines  of  telegraphy  which  use  the 
earth  as  part  of  their  circuit. 

The  connection  of  the  aurora  with  magnetism  and  electricity 
w^as  again  shown  in  a  very  wonderful  way  by  Lemstrom.  This 
physicist  placed  on  insulated  supports  a  long  copiier  wire  in  the 
form  of  a  spiral  around  a  large  hill  near  the  .\rctic  Circle. 
Every  few^  feet  a  metallic  point  protruded  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  end  of  the  wire  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  was  connected  to  the 
earth  by  a  switch.  On  closing  this  switch  an  electric  current 
could  be  detected  in  the  wire,  and  an  auroral  beam  of  yellowish 
green  light  is  said  to  have  been  visible  stretching  from  the  hill 
in  the  direction  assumed  by  the  dipping  needle.  This  beam  of 
light  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  switch  was  opened,  and  reap- 
peared as  often  as  it  was  closed. 

TIk'  light  of  the  aurora  has  been  uiccessfully  submitted  to 
spectroscopic  analvsis.  but  no  important  truths  have  as  yet  been 
deduced.  The  spectrum  of  auroral  light  eonsists  ot  several 
lines,  sometimes  as  many  as  twelve.  (  )l  these  the  brightest  and 
most  constant  is  that  in  the  yellowish  green  ban.l.  U  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  aurora,  but  has  not  been  identifiu.l  \ilh  that  euutte.l 
bv  anv  known  substance. 

'The  connection  between  the  aurora  and  the  sun  spots  has  been 
brought  out   by   more   recent    research.     This   ha^   been   accoin- 
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plished  bv  a  recognition  of  the  exact  time  coincidence  of  these 
phenomena.  Two  distinct  periods  have  been  noticed  in  the 
recurrence  of  auroras.  One  is  an  eleven-year  period  which  cor- 
responds with  the  eleven-year  period  of  sun  spots.  The  other 
is  a  twenty-eight  dav  period  which  corresponds  with  the  time 
taken  by  the  sun  to  rotate  on  its  axis,  and,  therefore,  the  time 
taken  for  a  centre  of  disturbance  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  to 
make  a  revolution  and  face  the  earth  again  in  the  same  relative 
position.  This  period  is  not  permanent,  like  the  first,  since  the 
disturbance  at  any  given  point  of  the  sun's  surface  lasts  only 
for  a  few  solar  rotations,  and  is  then  replaced  by  a  disturbance 
on  some  other  part  of  the  sun,  with  which  another  series  of 
auroras  is  connected. 

There  seems,  then,  to  be  some  intimate  relation,  presumably 
that  of  cause  and  effect,  between  sun  spots,  magnetic  storms,  and 
auroral  displays.  Just  what  this  connection  may  be  no  one 
knows.  But  many  have  guessed.  What  seems  to  be  the  closest 
guess  was  made  by  Arrhenius,  who  says  that  the  sun,  during  the 
action  of  a  sun  spot,  throws  off  into  space  great  numbers  of 
electrically-charged  ions,  which,  on  their  arrival  at  the  earth  go 
to  the  poles  by  magnetic  attraction,  come  into  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  and  are  discharged  through  it  to  the  earth,  thus 
producing  the  auroral  streamers.  The  difficulties  which  this 
theory  creates  are  many  and  great.  The  perusal  of  them  would 
make  this  paper  much  too  long,  and,  besides,  not  only  the  know- 
ledge but  also  the  imagination  of  the  writer  in  regard  to  auroral 
science  is  already  exhausted. 

Thinking  of  Lemstrom's  experiment,  we  might  be  led  to  won- 
der whether  or  not,  by  any  possibility,  the  currents  generated 
by  ciuroral  discharge  could  be  of  commercial  value.  When  we 
consider  what  advances  have  been  made  in  science  in  the  last 
hundred  years,  or  think  how  many  of  the  handiworks  of  nature, 
by  which  the 

"  Wisdom  and  spirit  of  the  l^niverse  " 

]ias  been  wont  to  make  itself  known  to  the  hearts  of  men,  have 
been  prostituted  [n  thr  work  of  tm-ning  our  s])indles  and  grind- 
ing our  corn,  we  would  not  receive  such  announcement  with  more 
than  a  passing  surprise. 
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THE  problem  of  wireless  telegraphy  has  been  solved  during 
recent  years  by  Marconi.  Prof.  Slaby,  of  Germany,  has 
taken  a  step  in  advance,  and  announces  that  he  has  successfully 
operated  the  wireless  telephone  over  a  distance  of  twenty-tivc 
miles, — between  Berlin  and  Naucn,— and,  in  the  trial,  used  ex- 
tremely difficult  phonetic  sentences.  Although  very  few  details 
of  this  experiment  are  yet  published,  it  is  said  that  any  wireless 
station  can  be  adapted  for  telephonic  purposes  by  the  use  of  a 
few  extra  pieces  of  apparatus ;  and  one  detector  is  sufficient  to 
pick  up  the  ether  waves  which  vibrate  the  diaphragm  of  the 
receiver.  The  advantages  of  this  improvement  over  wireless 
telegraphy  is  apparent,  a^  there  is  no  need  for  a  trained  operator 
to  despatch  and  receive  messages. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 
In  the  February  number  of  Knowledge  and  Seieiitttic  A  ttcj, 
Mr.  P.  ^L  Ryves  publishes  some  recent  interesting  observations 
he  has  made  on  the  variable  star  Mira.  These  results,  obtained 
on  forty-two  days  between  Aug.  i,  1906,  and  Jan.  10,  1907, 
showed  that  the  maximum  brightness  was  attained  on  Dec.  10, 
1906,  when  the  recorded  magnitude  was  1.85.  On  Aug.  i,  1906, 
it  was  9.0,  on  Oct.  17  it  was  7.0 :  a  more  raj^id  rise  set  in,  and 
on  Dec.  2  it  attained  a  brilliancy  of  the  second  magnitude,  or  an 
increase  of  nearly  a  hundred-fold  in  fifty  days.  .\t  the  present 
time  it  is  in  the  neighborh<xxl  of  the  fifth  magnitude. 
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Athletics  and  Religion 

R.    PEARSON,    04. 

^^HE  question  of  the  relation  of  athletics  to  religion  is  exceed- 
ingly large,  introducing  many  problems  which  a  limited 
space  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  touch.  Regarding  the 
sphere  of  professional  sport  nothing  shall  be  said,  as  profession- 
alism belongs  to  another  field  which  must  be  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  entertainment. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  uncertainty  among  many  peo- 
ple, the  sincerity  of  whose  motives  cannot  be  doubted,  as  to  what 
position  they  should  take  regarding  athletics,  some  holding  that 
athletics  in  any  form  are  entirely  antagonistic  to  religion  ;  others 
that  athletics  are  permissible  if  kept  within  the  field  of  recrea- 
tion, but  discourage  all  manner  of  competition  ;  while  there  is  a 
third  group  who  lend  their  sympathy  to  all  manner  of  athletics, 
whether  competitive  or  otherwise. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  person  who  has  taken  the  time  to 
study  the  question  can  come  to  the  conclusion  that  athletics  and 
religion  are  antagonistic,  or  even  that  contests  are  dangerous 
enough  to  be  condemned  in  a  wholesale  manner.  President 
Roosevelt,  in  his  recent  speech  to  the  students  of  Harvard,  gave 
some  of  the  advantages  of  contests  in  the  words : 

"  It  is  far  more  important  that  a  man  shall  ])lay  something 
himself,  even  if  he  plays  it  badly,  than  that  he  shall  go  with  hun- 
dreds of  companions  to  see  someone  else  play  well.  As  T  em- 
phatically disbelieve  in  seeing  Harvard  or  any  other  college  turn 
out  mollycoddles  instead  of  vigorous  men,  I  may  add  that  T  do 
not  in  the  least  object  to  a  sport  because  it  is  rough.  .  .  A I  ore- 
over,  it  is  to  my  mind  simple  nonsense,  all  mere  confession  of 
weakness,  to  desire  to  abolish  a  game  because  tendencies  show 
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themselves,  or  practices  grow  u\>  which  |>r<)\c  that  the  game 
ought  to  be  reformed.  .  .  There  is  no  justification.  f<jr  stop- 
ping a  thoroughly  manly  sport  because  it  is  sometimes  abused, 
when  the  experience  o^  every  good  preparatory  school  shows 
that  the  abuse  is  in  no  shape  necessarily  attendant  upon  the 
game." 

"Athletics  are  good,  especially  in  their  rougher  form,  because 
they  tend  to  develop  courage.  They  are  good,  also,  Ixxause  they 
encourage  a  true  democratic  spirit,  for  in  the  athletic  field  the 
man  must  be  judged,  not  with  reference  to  outside  and  accidental 
attrilnites,  Init  to  that  combination  of  bodily  vigor  antl  moral 
quality  which  go  to  make  up  prowess." 

But  there  are  other  qualities,  not  mentioned  ab<ne,  developed 
by  athletics,  and  particularl}  by  strenuous  coniests.  Self-con- 
fidence and  the  power  to  act  quickly  and  accurately  is  one  of 
these.  No  man  will  ever  be  successful  in  sport  until  he  has 
mastered  himself.  The  unexpected  in  some  sport  seems  to  hap- 
pen continuall}-,  so  that  a  man  nnist  be  able  not  only  to  see  the 
correct  play,  but  be  able  at  once  to  do  it.  If  men  in  all  the 
afifairs  of  life  were  as  quick  to  grasp  their  opportunities  as  the 
successful  athlete  is  to  benefit  by  his.  there  would  be  fewer 
failures. 

The  control  of  temper  is  also  of  great  importance,  and  I  doubt 
if  there  is  anv  school  better  suited  for  the  development  of  this 
virtue  than  the  athletic  field.  The  control  of  temper  is  a  real 
virtue,  and  it  retpiires  careful  cultivation  to  be  able  to  take  part 
in  all  manner  of  games  and  always  show  a  gentlemanly  spirit. 
It  takes  far  more  grace,  from  the  standpoint  of  temper,  to  play 
football  than  to  attend  a  prayer-meeting.  Many  a  man  can  pass 
satisfactorily  at  a  prayer-meeting  who  would  be  a  ■'  victim  "  for 
the  referee  at  a  rugby  match. 

The  development  of  the  idea  of  fair-play  is  largely  due  to 
athletics.  There  is  no  field  of  life  where  a  greater  effort  is 
made  to  give  each  competitor  a  fair  start.  The  changing  of 
ends  at  quarter  or  half  time  to  overcome  advantages  of  the  field 
or  climatic  favors;  playing  of  home-a.ul-home  games  or  c»n  a 
neutral  field;  appointment  of  non-intere.sted  officials,  all  show 
the  effort  put  forth  to  have  the  contests  fair.  .\  sport  of  any 
standin-  will  not  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  his  opponent,  even 
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though  a  technicaUty  in  the  rules  might  allow  him  to  do  so.  His 
demand  is  a  "  fair  field  and  no  favors."  If  we  could  carry  this 
more  into  our  life-work  the  world  would  become  a  much  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

So  far  I  have  been  considering  aspects  of  character  which  do 
not  rise  higher  than  the  moral.  It  might  reasonably  be  asked, 
What  is  the  effect  upon  the  spiritual  life?  The  most  enthu- 
siastic advocate  of  sport  would  not  argue  that  the  spiritual  life 
is  developed,  but  he  might  successfully  contend  that  it  is  not 
suppressed  by  athletics.  Robert  Murray  McCheyne  has  been 
called  one  of  the  noblest  Christians  Scotland  ever  produced,  and 
yet  he  was  a  brilliant  athlete.  Our  own  beloved  student's  friend, 
Robert  E.  Speer,  played  end  on  Princeton  first  rugby  team  and 
yet  maintained  his  spiritual  life.  A  man  might  leave  a  football 
match  to  pray  with  some  one  in  distress,  and  do  it  without  the 
least  feeling  of  inconsistency. 

We  should,  however,  never  close  our  eyes  to  the  dangers 
which  surround  athletics.  There  is  danger  of  excess,  a  danger 
that  sport  may  become  an  end  instead  of  a  means  in  life.  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  as  good  a 
friend  of  the  young  men  as  England  ever  produced,  said:  "If 
your  pleasures  are  such  that  the  main  business  and  interest  of 
your  life  suffers 'in  consequence,  they  have  ceased  to  be  pleasures 
and  have  become  revellings." 

The  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  betting  system.  There  is  an 
uncertainty  in  sport  which  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  placing  of  a  wager,  and  as  Lord  Aberdeen  once  remarked, 
"  Many  a  young  man  fancies  he  can  stand  some  inches  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  his  friends  if  he  can  claim  that  he  has  money 
on  some  contest."  A  true  representative  of  sport  can  never  com- 
promise with  the  betting  system,  even  in  its  most  innocent  form. 
The  whole  system  of  betting  must  be  condemned  by  any  one  who 
claims  to  stand  for  that  which  is  true  and  good.  Betting  can- 
not find  a  place  in  any  recognized  system  of  ethics.  And  all 
economic  systems  must  also  condemn  it.  Herbert  Spencer, 
who  was  not  troubled  with  religious  dogma,  wrote  in  his  "  Study 
of  Sociology,"  "  Gambling  is  a  kind  of  action  by  which  pleasure 
is  obtained  at  the  cost  of  pain  to  another.  The  normal  obtain- 
ment  of  gratification  or  of  the  money  which  purchases  gratifi- 
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cation  implies  (i)  that  there  has  Ix-en  put  forth  e(|uivaleiit  eff«jrt 
of  a  kind  which  in  some  way  furthers  the  general  good,  and  (2) 
that  those  from  whom  the  money  is  received  get,  directly  or 
indirectly,  equivalent  satisfaction.  liut  in  gambling  the  opposite 
happens.  Benefit  received  does  not  imply  effort  put  forth,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  winner  implies  the  misery  of  the  loser.  It 
therefore  sears  the  sympathies,  cultivates  a  hard  egoism,  an<l  so 
produces  a  general  deterioration  of  character  and  conduct."  If 
gambling,  like  many  other  evils,  was  being  stamped  out  gradu- 
ally, less  might  be  said,  but  records  show  that  it  is  increasing. 
In  every  country  there  is  an  army  of  gamblers  who  follow  all 
manner  of  sport,  and  gain  their  living  at  the  expense  of  those 
foolish  enough  to  deal  with  them.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Eng- 
land alone  there  are  over  20,000  book-makers,  and  that  they  turn 
over  £50,000,000  annually.  To  put  it  in  plain  language,  this  army 
of  parasites  hangs  on  the  weaker  members  of  society,  many 
of  whom  are  wage-earners — robbing  those  who  have  already 
learned  to  bet,  and  trying  to  ensnare  the  uninitiated.  This  class 
produces  nothing,  but  lives  solely  by  the  losses  of  others. 

Even  in  the  smallest  sporting  organizations  this  evil  intrudes 
itself,  and  it  is  not  always  confined  to  the  spectators,  for  fre- 
quently teams  have  side  bets.  It  makes  a  team  poor  losers,  and 
a  crowd  of  aipporters  who  have  money  on  a  game  will  often 
resort  even  to  the  tempting  and  buying  of  (opposing)  players  in 
order  to  make  their  bets  secure.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  resist  this  gambling  craze  in  every  possible  manner. 

In  spite  of  the  dangers  mentioned  above,  it  would  be  foolish  for 
Christians  to  avoid  all  athletic  organizations.  The  young  peo- 
ple, and  many  of  the  old,  are  going  to  have  their  sports.  There 
are  few  who  ever  reach  that  blissful  stite  where  their  work  fur- 
nishes them  with  all  the  recreation  they  desire.  It  is  our  duty 
to  take  hold  of  our  sports  and  control  them,  puting  them  in  such 
a  condition  that  the  dangers  shall  be  largely  eliminated,  while 
the  advantages  shall  be  retained.  The  institutional  church  is  one 
of  the  best  movements  of  late  in  that  direction.  (Jet  strong 
Christian  sentiment  to  control  our  sports.  No  minister  or  other 
Christian  should  be  afraid  to  have  notices  around  the  town  that 
the  football  or  cricket  team  would  hold  its  meeting  for  organiza- 
tion at  his  house.     Many  teams  organize  at  hotels  because  they 
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can  find  no  other  convenient  place.  If  Satan  has  taken  many 
of  onr  best  things  and  defiled  them,  should  we  give  them  up? 
If  we  are  sincere  men  would  it  not  be  better  to  go  and  redeem 
them?  The  sharp  distinction  which  some  draw  dogmatically 
between  the  secular  and  sacred  should  not  deter  us.  What  is 
needed  to-day  is  to  show  the  power  of  Christ  in  ennobling  lives, 
so  that  we  render  sacred  everything  we  touch.  We  should  re- 
member that  some  things  are  evil  in  themselves,  others  by  asso- 
ciation only.  Let  us  show  men  that  Christ  can  give  the  honey 
without  the  sting,  and  He  can  give  the  rose  with  its  beauty  and 
fragrance  without  the  thorn.  If  the  time  and  energy  spent  by 
some  men  in  denouncing  sport  were  spent  in  controlling  it,  they 
would  do  vastly  more  for  social  progress.  Christian  sentiment 
in  a  country  like  ours,  if  wisely  used,  would  in  a  short  time  eradi- 
cate manv  of  the  evils  found  in  athletics  to-day. 


Ji  Retrospect 

TiiE  twelfth  year  of  the  Theological  Club  of  Victoria  Col- 
lege, organized  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  united  and 
systematic  research  in  the  various  theological  studies,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  helpful  years  in  its  history.  At 
its  inaugural  meeting  Dr.  Blewett  was  elected  President;  J. 
Edgar  Wilson,  Secretary;  and  these,  along  with  Dr.  Wallace, 
E.  R.  M.  Brecken,  B.A..  and  D.  \\.  Perley,  B.A.,  constitute  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  five  meetings  which  have  already 
been  held  have,  without  exception,  been  exceedingly  profitable 
and  delightful.  The  following  is  Init  a  brief  outline  of  the 
themes  presented  by  the  several  speakers  for  study  and  dis- 
cussion : 

Dr.  Blewett,  in  discussing  "Idealism  and  Mysticism,"  said: 
An  apprehension  of  God  may  act  in  one  of  two  ways, — it  may 
direct  the  attention  of  men  away  from  the  world  ;  or,  it  may 
direct  the  attention  of  men  to  their  own  lives  in  the  world.  In 
the  latter  case  we  have  an  idealistic  type  of  life  or  thought ;  in 
the  former,  a  mystical. 

In  the  discussion  of  "  The  Conception  of  Sin  and  Salvation  in 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,"  E.  R.  M.  Brecken.  B..A.,  took  the  ground 
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that  the  later  prophets,  esjjecially  Jeremiah  and  l-'./ekiel.  uinler 
the  experiences  of  the  Exile,  spiritualized  the  early  national 
conceptions  of  a  covenant-relation.  Sin  was  a  wrong  ethical 
and  spiritual  covenant-relation;  salvation  was  deliverance 
from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin. 

At  the  third  meeting  Prof.  Allison  read  a  paper  on  "  lirown- 
ing  as  a  Religious  Teacher,"'  which  he  divided  into  five  sections : 
(i)  Browning  teaches  that  God  is  heneficent,  and  His  love  is 
infinite  :  (  2)  that  Christ  is  the  living  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour 
of  men:  (3)  that  man  is  the  child  of  destiny,  and  progress  is 
his  distinctive  mark  alone;  (4)  that  sin  gains  possession  of  the 
soul  of  man.  and  the  result  is  the  death  of  the  soul, — but  there 
is  salvation  in  Christ;  (5)  that  there  is  a  future  life,  and  to  the 
last  Browning  clung  to  the  hope  of  immortality. 

The  fourth  subject  was  '"A  Chat  about  British  Preachers  of 
Yesterday  and  To-day,"  by  Rev.  Geo.  Jackson,  B.A.,  of  Sher- 
bourne  Street  Methodist  Church.  Taking  death  as  the  natural 
dividing  line,  he  first  introduced  the  leading  British  preachers 
of  vesterday,  "  to  whom,"  he  said,  "  he  owed  a  debt  of  personal 
gratitude."  He  mentioned  the  names  of  Canon  Liddon,  Charles 
H.  Spurgeon,  Joseph  Parker.  Dr.  Dale,  Dean  Church,  and  one 
Methodist  preacher.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  who.  he  remarked, 
joined  enthusiasm  with  culture.  Among  the  foremost  P.ritish 
preachers  of  to-day  he  mentioned  Dr.  Alexander  White,  of  Edin- 
burgh, Bishop  Paget,  J.  Campbell  Morgan.  J.  H.  Jowett.  Dr. 
Horton,  R.  J.  Campbell  and  Dr.  McLaren. 

At  the  latest  meeting  Professor  Robertson  read  a  paper  on 
"  Church  Union  Two  Thousand  Years  Ago."  The  following 
resemblances  between  the  ancient  Grseco-Roman  and  the  modern 
movement  in  the  direction  of  Church  Union  were  pointed  out : 
I  The  lessened  interest  in  speculative  and  dogmatic  theology. 
2.  The  practical  tendency  of  the  times.  3-  The  changed  pre- 
sentation of  doctrinal  truth  to  the  universal  needs  of  men.  4- 
The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  reason  is  not  the  only  d.>or 
through  which  God  can  reveal  Himself  to. man. 

The  concluding  meeting  of  the  Club  for  this  college  year  at 
which  Mr.  T.  F.  Knight.  M.A..  is  to  read  a  paper  <>"  "  H^^"  1^" 
lation  of  Church  and  State  in  France."  has  not  been  held  at  the 
time  of  writing,  but  will  be  reported  later. 


Editorial 


The  Jubilee  of  the  "  Lit." 

"  /^HE  present  is  the  jubilee  year  of  the  Union  Literary  So- 
^  ciety  of  Victoria  College,  which  was  organized  as  the 
Literary  Association  of  Victoria  College  in  the  Easter  term  of 
1857.  The  event  is  to  be  commemorated,  on  the  22nd  inst.,  by 
a  reunion  to  which  all  present  and  past  members  are  invited,  and 
which  will  doubtless  prove  a  most  interesting  event  and  should 
receive  the  most  hearty  support  of  all  the  sons  of  our  Alma 
Mater.     For  fifty  years  the  '  Lit.'  has  been  one  of  the  most  influ- 
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ential  and  valuable  educative  forces  in  Victoria,  and  many  men 
who  have  made  their  mark  in  the  history  of  our  country  owe 
the  first  steps  in  their  preparation  for  public  life  to  training  there 
received." 

It  is  witli  peculiar  plcasiu'c  that  we  publish  the  above  an- 
nouncement from  the  ])en  of  our  Chancellor,  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  original  committee  appointed  to  frame  a  consti- 
tution  for   the   Literary   Society   on   its   organization   fifty   years 
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ago.  And  as  we  extend  our  congratulations  t<j  the  Society  on 
this  happy  event,  every  student  in  college  will  join  with  us  in 
expressing  hearty  gratitude  for  the  continued  health  and  activity 
of  our  revered  C'hancellor. 


What  we,  personally,  think  of  the  Literary  Society  as  a  means 
for  the  promotion  of  the  truest  kind  of  culture  among  the  men 
is  not  at  this  time  to  be  considered.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
now,  as  ever,  it  is  heartily  enjoyed  and  supported  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  men  students.  Its  long  and  vigorous  life  bears 
most  eloquent  witness  to  this  fact.  It  has  been,  without  doubt, 
the  most  fruitful  influence  in  generating  college  spirit  that  Vic- 
toria has  ever  had.  And  it  is  college  spirit  that  must  support 
the  University  and  sustain  its  life.   . 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  "  Lit."  is  engaged  at  the 
present  time  in  the  demolition  of  a  society  which  it  deemed  to  be 
a  rival. 

¥     ¥     ¥ 

Jin  Ideal 

The  vacant  Presidential  chair  has  been  accomplishing  a  great 
deal  for  the  future  of  the  University.  For  while  the  work  of 
the  President's  office  seems  to  have  been  done  admirably  by 
Principal  Hutton,  the  interval  since  the  resignation  of  President 
Loudon  has  given  ample  opportunity  for  some  valuable  discus- 
sion of  University  conditions  and  ideals.  The  rumor  that  the 
Presidency  has  been  ofifered  to  an  eminent  English  education- 
alist recalls,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  agitation  of  last  summer 
for  a  Canadian  University  under  a  Canadian  President,  that  is. 
for  a  I'niversity  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Oxford  or  any 
other  one  system  shall  not  be  predominant.  It  does  not  seem 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  one  fitted  to  occupy  the  position 
in  question  would  think  of  transplanting  bodily  any  system  of 
education  from  one  continent  to  another  regardless  of  local  con- 
ditions. And  on  that  side  the  argument  lo^es  its  significance. 
Most  of  us,  however,  will  favor  the  construction  of  a  I'nivcrsity 
with  the  idea  of  providing  education  designed  to  fit  a  m.an  to 
cope  with  the  practical  necessities  of  Canadian  life.  And  it  the 
conception  were  developed  with  enough  liberality  it  would  doubt- 
less be  good.     But  this  is  our  great  danger.     The  pressure  of 
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the  developing  life  about  us  forces  us  close  enough  to  practical 
methods  and  aims,  and  perhaps  a  voice  from  a  world  of  purer 
idealism  would  be  beneficial.  The  doctrine  of  "  culture  for  its 
own  sake  "  the  average  undergraduate  is  inclined  to  dismiss  with 
a  jocular  reference  to  the  spring  examination.  He  prefers  to 
acquire  at  college  a  fund  of  knowledge  that  will  be  of  use  to 
him  directly  in  the  profession  or  calling  which  he  intends  to 
enter.  It  need  hardly  be  urged  that  this  tendency  is  not  far- 
sighted.  A  great  deal  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  work  depends 
not  upon  our  ability  to  perform  the  technical  details  of  it  with 
unfailing  precision,  but  upon  our  being  able  to  do  it  in  a  fitting 
spirit.  In  this  way  "  culture  for  its  own  sake  "'  is  justified  of 
her  children. 

As  for  us,  we  are  not  at  all  concerned  about  the  over-emphasis 
of  the  humanities  in  this  land  in  which  practical  things  have 
never  wanted  advocacy. 

¥     ¥     * 

The  Men's  l^esidence 

Some  one  has  feared  that  the  Residence  had  gone  again  into 
"the  land  where  the  dead  dreams  go."  But  someone  has  been 
mistaken,  we  hope.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  plans  has  proceeded  as  far  as  it  can  possibly  go  with 
its  work  until  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  in  April. 

Meanwhile  the  need  of  the  Residence  is  growing  and  is  being 
felt  to  grow  apace.  The  place  in  which  this  is  manifest  just 
now  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  college.  In  athletics,  in  the  Y.M.C.A., 
in  the  Missionary  Society,  the  Literary  Society,  and  in  relation 
to  Acta,  the  interest  has  not  been  lacking.  The  response  of  the 
men  to  these  things  has  been  perhaps  a  little  in  advance  of  pre- 
vious years.  But  by  a  number  of  persons  who  have  watched 
college  affairs  closely  for  the  last  several  years,  the  remark  has 
been  made  that  a  change  has  been  coming  over  the  college. 
Some  of  the  causes  of  this  may  not  be  hard  to  fintl.  They  seem 
to  be  perfectly  natural  and  health}-,  but  to  discuss  them  here  is 
not  our  intention.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  generally  held  that 
the  one  solution  of  the  problem,  the  one  way  in  which  effective 
direction  of  undergraduate  life  can  be  secured,  is  through  the 
Residence.  Some  action  of  the  student  body,  urging  immediate 
erection  of  the  Kfsidcnce  on  the  I'.oard  of  Regents  might  be  wise. 
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The  Essay  and  Short  Story  Competitions 

In  the  competitions  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  an- 
nouncement in  our  October  issue,  nearly  twenty  coiurihutions 
were  received.  A  fair  proportion  of  these  contained  very  ad- 
mirable work  and  will,  no  doubt,  appear  in  subsequent  numbers 
of  the  magazine.  The  prize  in  the  Essay  contest  has  been 
awarded  to  Miss  N.  Lewis,  '08.  for  an  essay  on  "  Stjme  Types 
of  Heroines  in  Fiction."  It  will  be  published  in  the  .\pril  num- 
ber. In  the  Story  contest,  "  The  Heart  of  a  lioy."  by  Miss  i'ansy 
J.  ]\Iason,  '08,  which  appears  on  another  page,  is  the  prize  story. 
The  judges  in  this  contest,  however,  commended  very  highly  a 
story,  "The  Lark  of  the  Effie  M.,"  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Moore,    07. 

In  publicly  extending  thanks  to  Dr.  Edgar  and  Professor 
Robertson  for  their  services  in  the  Essay  contest,  and  to  Pro- 
fessor Lang  in  the  Story  contest,  the  Board  wish  also  to  record 
their  gratitude  for  the  generous  support  given  by  the  student 
body.  We  believe  that  the  number  of  contributions  mentioned 
above  establishes  a  record  for  this  college,  and  hope  that  the 
recurrence  of  these  or  similar  contests  next  year  will  not  be  for- 
gotten by  the  unsuccessful  competitors  of  this  year.  With  the 
standard  of  the  work  received  we  may  express  our  delight,  and 
since  comparisons  are  odious  we  will  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
discern  whether  it  is  in  advance  of  previous  years  or  not. 
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lecturing  to   Household    Science   students    at    the     Uni 


ISS  O.   G.   PATTERSON   and  Miss   Al.   A.   Proctor   are 

versity. 

Miss  E.  M.  Keys  has  a  fellowship  in  Political  Science,  and  is 
doing  post-graduate  work   in  that  department. 

Miss  F.  M.  Ashall,  Miss  B.  L.  Scott  and  Miss  E.  J.  Williams 
are  attending  the  Normal  College.  Their  address  is  175  San- 
ford  Ave.  South,  Hamilton. 

Miss  K.  E.  Cullen  is  travelling  in  Europe  with  her  mother 
and  her  sister,  Miss  Rose  Cullen,  03.  Her  address  is  c.-o. 
Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  123  Pall  Mall  St.,  London,  E.C. 

Miss  A.  E.  Deacon  is  teaching  mathematics  and  physics  at 
Alma  College,  St.  Thomas. 

Miss  K.  C.  S.  Rice  is  at  her  home  in  St.  Mary's. 

Miss  F.  D.  Morden  is  teaching  in  Richmond  Hill  High 
School.  I 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Connolly  (Miss  K.  R.  Thompson)  is  en  route  for 
Japan. 

Miss  E.  L.  Chubb  is  teaching  classics  at  Westminster  College, 
in  the  city. 

j.  G  .IJrown,  W.  G.  Bull,  C.  F.  Connor,  W.  E.  Galloway  and 
G.  E.  Trueman  are  taking  B.D.  work  at  A^ictoria. 

G.  A.  Archibald  and  A.  M.  Harley  are  studying  law  at  Os- 
goode  Hall. 

P.  B.  Macfarlane  and  S.  Gr.  Mills  are  continuing  their  work 
in  medicine  at  the  University. 

E.  E.  Ball  is  attending  Normal  College.  Address,  234  Hun- 
ter Street  East,  Hamilton. 

F.  C.  Bowman  is  assistant  chemist  for  the  Laurel  Hill  Chem- 
ical Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Address,  Eastern  District  Y.M.C.A. 
Building,  Marcy  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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J.  W.  Cohoon  is  teaching  classics  at  Stanstcad  C<jllcjrc,  Stan- 
stead,  Quebec. 

M.  E.  Conron  is  in  England.  A.ldrcss,  104  lli-h  liolborn, 
London,,  W.C. 

A.  B.  Fennell  is  teaching-  mathematics  at  .Mhcrt  C<jllege.  I5clle- 
ville. 

H.  G.  Urown  is  Classical  Master  at  tiie  \  ankk-c-k  Hill  High 
School. 

G.  G.  Harris  is  preaching  at  Hyde.  Atha. 

C.  D.  Henderson  is  in  business  in  the  city.  .Address,  7  Glou- 
cester  Street. 

M.  C.  Lane  is  engaged  in  newspaper  work  in  the  sunny  South. 
Address  when  last  heard  from  was  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

E.  L.  Luck  is  teaching  moderns  at  Alberta  College,  Etlmon- 
ton. 

H.  S.  ALahood  is  preaching  at  London,  Ont. 

R.  J.  Planning  is  in  the  Chemical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

C.  E.  >Mark  is  ])reaching  at  Bobcaygeon.  Ont. 

D.  C  Nugent  is  in  the  Physics  Department  of  the  University. 
A.  \\'.  Shaver  is  in  business  in  the  city. 

J.  H.  Wells  is  preaching  at  Lion's  Head,  Ont. 

J.  AL  Zurbrigg  is  preaching  at  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

The  secretary  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  the  addresses  of 
those  whose  names  are  not  in  the  above  list,  or  to  correct  any 
mistakes  that  mav  be  found  in  it. 


Personals 


MR.  A.  C.  SAHTH.  "oi,  is  principal  of  the  Edmin.olon  High 
School  at  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
.Mr.   M.    1'.    r.ridgland.   '01.   is  attached   to  the  Topographical 
Survey  Department  of  the  Dominion  Government. 

Miss  A.  Grace  Scott.  '03,  has  completed  her  i>ost-graduate 
course  in  nursing  in  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  and  is  now  i^rac- 
ticing  her  profession  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Among  the  guests  at  our  Senior  Diimer  on  I'riday,  March 
ist.  we  were  glad  to  welcome  a  graduate  of  Cobourg  <lays.  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar.  B.A..  -63.  M.A.  Dr.  Biggar  is 
practicing  his  profession  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.     His  adilress 


now 
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took  the  form  of  reminiscences  of  his  college  years,  and  as  he 
has  the  bump  of  humor  highly  developed,  these  proved  very 
"entertaining  to  his  hearers. 


Marriages 

"  When  shall  the  onslaught  cease ! 
When  shall  Fair  Cupid's  quiver  fail !"' 
/JTO  one  who  viewed  the  class  of  '05  in  the  fall  of  "01  it  seemed 
^^  scarcely  capable  of  the  energy  which  brings  distinction. 
But  when  she  bade  farewell  to  two  recruits  for  South  Africa, 
when  all  the  ladies  wept,  and  tears  flowed  profusely  from  Bill's 
lamps,  and  even  Corn  could  not  suppress  a  sigh,  the  embryonic 
energy  and  greatness  of  the  class  appeared.  Not  finding  an 
enemy  worthy  of  their  steel,  they  returned,  and  the  hero  of  the 
guard-house  and  the  hospital  was  immediately  elevated  in  the 
hearts  of  all,  for  he  was  a  really-truly  soldier.  From  that 
time  he  moved  from  conquest  to  conquest,  until  the  triumph  of 
tiiumphs  was  recorded  on  the  pages  of  militar\-  renown  on 
Friday,  March  ist,  when  JMiss  Kate  Robinson  Thompson.  '06, 
was  married  to  Rev.  William  Garfield  Connolly,  '05,  in  the  par- 
ish church  at  Watford.  On  that  memorable  occasion  Miss  E. 
Minaker  Keys,  '06,  and  Miss  Ella  McLroy  acted  as  bridesmaids, 
while  Mr.  C.  F.  Connolly,  '09,  was  Bill's  aide-de-camp.  The 
ceremony  was  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  McAllister,  M.A.,  of  Lon- 
don, assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Port  Stanley,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Muxworthy,  of  Watford.  In  April  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Connolly  sail 
for  Japan.  May  they  ever  cast  the  same  bright  sunshine  which 
they  did  in  college  life.  c.  m.  w. 


Obituary 

In  Memoriam. 

george  h.  west,  p.. a..  1 883. 

^IIE  grim  Reaper  has  again  been  busy  among  our  graduates 
^  and  on  December  i()th  last  Ceorgc  11.  West.  \\..\.,  1883, 
was  called  to  his  eternal  rest  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  W^in- 
nipeg. 

He  had  been  a  sufferer  from  Bright's  disease  for  sonic  time, 
but  his  friends,  though  anxious,  did  not  ex])ect  such  a  sudden 
and   fatal  termination  to  his  illness. 
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The  late  Mr.  West  was  born  at  Seyinuur  Township,  near 
Campbellford,  on  9th  August,  1853,  and  was  the  son  of  William 
West  and  his  estimable  wife,  who  were  well  known  as  bcin;; 
among  the  earliest  settlers  and  most  respected  citizens  of  that 
part  of  Northumberland  County.  George  was  one  of  five  bro- 
tl-;ers,  three  of  whom  attended  Victoria  in  the  early  eighties. 
\\'illiam  J.,  a  student  of  theology,  was  a  Methodist  minister  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  for  many  years,  and  died  very 
suddenly  in  Winnipeg  something  more  than  a  year  ago.  Mar- 
shall, the  youngest,  B.A.  1883,  well  beloved  and  fondly  remem- 
bered by  so  many  of  his  old  college  chums,  died  very  soc^n  after 
graduation ;  and  George,  after  a  somewhat  active  and  strenuous 
professional  life,  has  now  also  crossed  the  borderland. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  received  his  early  education  in  the 
local  schools  of  the  neighborhood  and  matriculated  from  Brant- 
ford  Collegiate  Institute  into  Victoria  in  September,  1879,  and 
graduated  with  his  class  in  1883.  A  faithful,  honest,  hard- 
working student,  with  a  bright  and  cheery  manner  and  courage 
to  face  any  difficulty  or  attack  any  obstacle,  he  became  a  favor- 
ite among  his  classmates  and  contemporaries,  many  of  whom 
on  reading  these  words  will  reflect  fondly  and  sadly  on  the 
West  boys  and  their  room  in  Third  Floor,  West  Hall  in  old 
\^ic.  at  Cobourg. 

Immediately  after  graduation  George  went  to  Winnipeg  and 
made  that  city  his  home  till  his  death.  He  studied  law  there 
and  practiced  his  chosen  profession  in  Manitoba,  most  of  the 
time  as  a  member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Munroe  &  West. 
His  reputation  was  that  of  a  careful,  conscientionus  practitioner 
among  his  professional  brethren  and  as  a  Christian  gentleman 
among  the  friends  who  knew  him  best. 

And  now  he,  too,  has  gone,  cut  down  in  the  stren.gth  of  h,s 
manhood,  and  almost  within  the  sound  of  the  glad  Christmas 
bells  of  1906  all  that  was  mortal  of  our  departed  friend  was 
reverentlv  and  tenderly  laid  to  rest  in  the  beautiful  F.lmwood 
Cemetery  at  Winnipeg  as  the  shadows  of  the  evening  fel. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  formerly  Miss  Carr.  daughte 
of  the  late  Rev.  George  Carr;   also  by  two  brothers    Samuel  and 
Charles  West,  both  of  whom  reside  near  Campbellford.       Our 
svmpathv  is  extended  to  all  those  who  sorrow    for    hun    they 
loved,  who  was,  but  now  is  not.  K.    .     .      -^^ 
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The  O.  L.  C.  Conversat 

JUST  as  jolly  and  just  as  big  a  crowd  as  usual  boarded  the 
long  Grand  Trunk  special  on  Friday  evening,  February 
15th,  for  the  visit  to  the  conversat.  of  the  Ontario  Ladies'  Col- 
lege, at  Whitby.  The  train  contained  a  representation  of  Meds., 
some  noisy  "  School  "  men,  a  number  from  University  College, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  Upper  Canada  boys,  all,  of  course,  with  their 
lady  friends,  but  Victoria  men,  we  are  glad  to  relate,  were  over- 
whelmingly evident.  And  they  also  had  their  lady  friends. 
Arriving  at  the  college,  there  were  the  same  halls  full  of  attrac- 
tive maidens,  the  same  crush  in  filling  promenade  cards  and  get- 
ting down  to  refreshments  as  of  old,  but  everybody  had  a  glor- 
ious time.  The  musical  programme  was  given  by  our  own  Har- 
mony Club  and  was  well  received  (by  such  of  the  guests  as 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  listen).  Dr.  Hare  was  as  happy- 
hearted  a  host  as  usual,  and  was  indefatigable  in  looking  after 
the  welfare  of  the  guests,  as  were  also  the  members  of  the  col- 
lege faculty.  Altogether  the  function  was  one  to  look  back  to 
with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure. 


Exchanges 


ALONG  with  the  familiar  journals  on  our  exchange  table  we 
welcome  a  new  arrival  in  the  organ  of  the  University  of 
Nottingham,  Eng.  It  rejoices  in  the  euphonious  name  of  The 
Gong,  and  is  by  no  means  a  new  publication,  as  the  number  we 
have  to  hand  is  marked  Vol.  XH.,  No.  3.  It  is  a  smaller  paper 
than  the  other  British  exchanges  we  receive,  and  deals  largely 
with  college  affairs.  We  trust  The  Gong  will  appear  regularly 
among  our  monthly  exchanges. 

The  students  of  St.  Andrew's  College  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  the  very  fine  Christmas  number  of  the  St.  Andrew's 
College  Review.  It  is  large,  tastefully-bound,  and  well  printed. 
It  contains  a  few  short  but  interesting  stories,  and  devotes  much 
attention  to  a  review  of  athletics  for  the  year.  Perhaps  the  one 
criticism  that  might  be  offered  is  that  too  much  attention  is  paid 
to  athletics,  and  not  enough  to  the  other  phases  of  student  life. 

From  Sackville,  New  Brunswick,  come  monthly  two  neat- 
looking  publications.  The  Argosy  and  the  AUisonia.     The  for- 
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mer  is  published  by  the  students  of  Sackville  L'niversitv,  and  the 
latter  by  the  students  of  Mt.  Alhson  Ladies'  College.  Compari- 
sons are  odious,  so  we  will  attempt  none.  Both  arc  ambitious 
in  character,  well  edited  and  handsomely  designed.  We  have 
often  heard  it  asked,  "  Have  college  girls  good  chances  of  mar- 
riage?" The  Editor  has  long  since  definitely  answered  this  in 
his  own  mind,  and  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  if  you  ask 
him  why  he  will  just  refer  you  to  the  Personal  column  in  Alli- 
sonia,  where  in  the  February  issue  alone  you  will  find  chronicled 
fourteen  marriages  of  recent  date.     Hymen,  O  Hymenall. 

The  Manitoba  College  Journal  has  at  last  solved  the  vexed 
question  of  getting  the  students  to  contribute  to  its  pages.  And 
this  is  the  modus  operandi:  Once  each  year  they  publish  a 
class  number,  to  which  the  members  of  each  class  are  supposed 
to  contribute.  The  friendly  class  rivalry  thus  created  brings  out 
annually  "  a  fresh  number  of  literary  lights,"  and  the  editors 
are  glad.  The  success  of  this  year's  class  number  is  thus  stated 
on  the  editorial  page:  "We  have  on  file  .  .  .  the  works  of 
nearly  fifty-three  new  poets.  There  are  epics,  sonnets,  ballads, 
dramas  and  poems;  some  rhyme,  some  do  not;  there  is  blank 
verse  and  blankety-blank  verse."  The  scheme  seems  to  be  a 
good  one,  and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  in  this  case  it  has 
produced  some  very  clever  work  on  the  part  of  the  several 
classes. 

Do  you  find  it  hard  to  rise  with  the  dawn!  Have  you  not 
experienced  the  exquisite  delight  of  sleeping  "  just  a  few  minutes 
more,"  when  already  the  time  is  at  hand  at  which  you  had 
planned  to  begin  your  day's  task?^  And  finally,  goaded  by  the 
qualms  of  a  guilty  conscience,  have  you  not  started  from  your 
couch  when  the  hour  hand  was  pointed  accusingly  half  way 
between  six  and  twelve.  If  so,  you  will  join  with  us  in  appre- 
ciating an  article  which  appeared  in  the  December  Argosy  m 
defence  of  late  rising.  According  to  the  writer,  early  nsmg 
can  be  defended  neither  as  regards  health  nor  as  regards  morahty. 
"  It  is  in  truth  a  '  survival'  an  anachronism,  a  practice  properly 
belonging  to  primeval  barbarism,  but  still  existing  sporadically 
in  a  civilization  of  which  it  really  forms  no  pari."  And  t.^  this 
we  say.  Hear!  Hear! 


The  Senior  Reception 

ON  February  22nd  the  illustrious  class  of  '07  said  its  final 
farewell  to  college  halls  which  they  have  graced  for  four 
eventful  years.  The  onward  march  of  time  probably  brings 
no  more  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  no  more  wistfully 
sad,  event  than  the  farewell  of  the  graduating  class. 

The  programme  consisted  of  an  address  by  the  Chancellor  and 
excellent  musical  numbers  by  Miss  Biggar,  Miss  Birnie-and  E.  J. 
Moore.  Greetings  were  received  from  McMaster  and  Univer^' 
sity  Colleges.  But  the  chief  interest  centred  around  the  class 
history,  the  prophecies,  and  the  poems  by  the  class  poetess  and 
poet. 

What  a  mixture  of  emotions  sweeps  over  the  various  years 
during  the  recital  of  the  class  history!  The  senior  recalls  wist- 
fully the  "  good  old  times/'  and  metaphorically  "  shoulders  his 
crutch  to  show  how  fields  were  won  " — or  lost.  The  junior, 
who  was  intimately  connected  with  the  senior  year  during 
"  Bob  "  times,  also  has  his  reminiscences,  and  generously  makes 
allowance  for  rather  reckless  statements  concerning  his  own 
class.  The  sophomores  and  freshmen  are  spectators  and  antici- 
pate the  time  when  they  shall  recount  their  valiant  deeds.  The 
history  was  compiled  by  Miss  Dafoe  and  L.  L.  Lawrence,  and 
read  by  the  latter  in  stentorian  tones.     We  quote  a  few  passages : 

"  '07  was  of  that  fragrant  freshness  such  as  the  university 
stood  in  need  of,  and  as  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump, 
'tis  said  that  the  University  has  seen  brighter  days  since  the 
advent  of  the  class  of  '07." 

"  Even  the  repeated  endeavors  at  moderation  of  voices  and  the 
abundant  use  of  chalk  and  blackboard  availed  but  little  against 
the  innocence  of  Robert  and  the  "Sherlock"  HenderstMi  of^'o6 
in  the  first  class  meeting." 

"  But  even  though  '07  had  taken  the  wings  of  the  evening  and 
flown  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  city,  the  Sherlock  of  '06  was 
found  there." 
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"  William,  reading  a  paper  in  the  hall,  was  stirred  into  speech- 
less laughter  when  '07  invaded  the  college." 
Speaking-  of  the  affray  in  the  halls  : 

"One  told  how  Egypt's  preservetl  daughter  had  risen  on  her 
couch  and  said  '  Well  done  1'  " 

"  We  needs  must  chronicle  a  motion  passed  tu  extend  an  invi- 
tation to  the  ladies  of  '07  to  a  tea  at  Tim  Healey's." 

Referring  to  the  method  of  taking  the  ladies  to  the  Senior  din- 
ner in  Sophomore  )ear : 

"  Some  who  asked  received  not,  and  some  received  who  asked 
not." 

The  prophecy,  \\hich  was  very  cleverly  written,  was  the  work 
of  Miss  Faint  and  W.  L.  Hiles.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  good 
things  we  shall  mention  the  following: 

*'  Likewise  unto  the  prophetess  there  came  a  voice  like  unto 
the  voice  of  many  anxious  women,  saying,  '  What  shall  we  do, 
what  shall  we  do?  .  .  Questions  there  are  which  no  man  has 
asked  us.  .     .    .    Will  those  questions  ever  be  asked  ?'  " 

"  My  mind  went  back  to  scenes  in  the  chapel  with  Hazel 
(Miss  Biggar)  making  side  remarks,  above  which  could  scarcely 
be  heard  the  tones  of  the  great  organ." 

"  Hall  has  discovered  the  missing  link,  and  Ed  Jenkins  says, 
'  I  will  amalgamate  man  with  this  missing  link  or  I'll  bust!'  " 

"  Teddy  Moore  had  specialized  in  singing  the  old  college  song, 
and  after  twenty  years  had  nearly  reached  perfection." 

"  The  banner  which  these  ladies  bore  told  me  that  they  were 
delegates  from  Rathman's  Ladies'  College." 

Heman  Armstrong  concludes  his  speech  as  Speaker  of  the 
World  Parliament  thus: 

"  'Tis  better  to  be  loved  and  bossed 
Than  never  to  be  loved  at  all." 

At  the  final  class  reunion  all  were  present,  and  St.  Peter  was 
impatiently  dangling  his  keys,  waiting  for  Carter.  When  he 
arrived  St.  Peter  asked  "Why  late?"  and  Cauler  answered.  "  I 
have  been  late  scores  of  times  and  was  never  asked  that  question 
before." 
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Jottings  on  the  Senior  Reception. 
The   following  is   a   naughty   little  quotation    from    the    pro- 
gramme : 

"I  love  the  gentle  octopus, 
Because  he's  such  a  funny  cuss  ; 
i  And  though  he  boasts  no  other  charms. 

The  creature  has  a  hundred  arms ; 
And  here  with  Maisie  "neath  a  tree 
I  fain  an  octopus  would  be." 

The  usual  college  yells  were  given  at  the  close  of  the  recep- 
tion, followed  by  the  singing  of  "  Auld  Lang  Sync  "'  by  the  class 
of  '07. 


The  Senior  Dinner 


fHE  sixty-third  annual  Senior  dinner  was  held  on  March  i 
and  was  exceptionally  successful  and  enjoyable.  The 
genial  and  enthusiastic  chairman  was  Hon.  J.  W.  St.  John, 
LL.D.,  while  Rev.  Jas.  Allen,  M.A.,  D.D.,  was  vice-chairman. 
The  main  hall  on  the  ground  floor  was  nicely  decorated  with 
flags  and  flowers,  and,  when  the  tables  were  filled  with  the  youth 
and  beauty  of  Victoria,  made  a  brilliant  scene  indeed.  The 
dinner  was  enlivened  by  songs  from  the  diiTerent  years,  and  fre- 
quently clever  repartee  delighted  the  audience,  even  if  the  qual- 
ity of  the  singing  was  not  of  Mendelssohn  Choir  style.  The 
Freshmen  and  their  charming  companions  were  well  represented 
and  held  their  own  with  their  old-time  enemies,  the  Sophomores. 
The  Juniors  were  out  in  strength,  and  of  course  '07  were  there. 
Dr.  Allen  proposed  the  toast  to  the  University,  and  in  doing  so 
made  the  statement  that  the  "  University  was  sustained  by  the 
masses  for  the  masses."  He  stated  that  "every  rude,  poverty- 
stricken  gentleman  should  feel  a  pride  in  every  graduate."  Prof. 
Wright  responded,  and  sounded  a  note  strangely  sweet  to  every 
science  student  when  he  said  that  the  University  must  go  in  for 
"an  early-closing  by-law,"  suggesting  four  o'clock  as  the  clos- 
ing hour.  Prof.  Wright  also  deplored  the  too  little  intimacy 
existing  among  the  colleges.  C.  F.  Logan  in  an  eloquent  speech 
proposed  the  toast  to  our  Alma  Mater,  to  which  Chancellor  Bur- 
wash  replied.     The  Chancellor  mentioned  the  fact  that  men  now- 
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adays  are  sorry  to  leave  college,  whereas  in  former  limes  they 
were  anxious  to  get  out  into  the  world,  lie  attributed  the 
new  feeling  to  the  fact  that  the  men  to-day  enjoy  their  college 
life.  He  also  remarked  that  life  is  more  strenuous  to-day,  and 
this  makes  the  opportunity  iov  stronger  develoi)ment  of  the 
college  man.  Dr.  Biggar,  a  distinguished  medical  graduate  of 
Old  Vic,  also  responded  in  an  inimitably  humorous  speech.  The 
Doctor  got  a  couple  of  good  hits  at  Dr.  Potts'  missionary  zeal 
for  money.  He  told  of  a  boy  who  had  swallowed  a  quarter  and 
Dr.  Potts  secured  it  after  all  the  physicians  had  failed.  Prof. 
Bowles  made  a  neat  speech  in  proposing  the  toast  to  sister  col- 
leges, and  in  doing  so  made  the  statement  "  that  our  own  Chan- 
cellor is  the  apostle  of  academic  love."  Prof.  Routh  responded 
in  behalf  of  Trinity  College.  C.  Montrose  Wright,  '08,  in  a  racy 
speech  proposed  the  toast  to  the  graduating  class,  and  W.  B. 
Albertson,  '07,  responded.  E.  J.  Jenkins,  '07,  spoke  to  the  toast 
to  the  lady  undergraduates,  and  ]\Iiss  Chadwick,  '07,  replied. 
G.  A.  King,  '07,  proposed  the  toast  to  college  societies,  and  Miss 
McCrae,  07,  and  E.  J.  ^loore,  '07,  answered.  The  college  press 
was  proposed  by  H.  F.  Woods  worth,  '07,  and  the  editor-in-chief, 
A.  D.  Macfarlane,  replied  in  a  vigorous  speech.  At  this  junc- 
ture the  Senior  Stick  was  presented  to  A.  O.  Foreman,  '08,  by 
the  retiring  possessor,  H.  W.  Baker,  '07.  The  Athletic  Stick 
was  given  over  by  W.  L.  Trench,  '07,  to  W.  A.  McCubbin,  '08. 
The  dinner  closed  with  vigorous  college  yells,  the  college  song 
and  "  God  Save  the  King."  The  writer  of  the  Senior  dinner 
song,  J.  E.  Brownlee,  '08,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  clever 
production,  so  ably  rendered  by  E.  H.  Ley,  '08. 

Side-Play  at  the  Senior  Dinner. 

Repartee  in  Song   (Tune— "  Old  Hundred"). 

Freshman  (after  an  attempt  at  song  from  the  Sophomore  table) 

'•  What  is  that  whisper  that  I  hear?" 
Sophomores—"  It  is  that  Freshette  in  your  ear." 
Juniors—         "  How  would  the  Soph'more  like  to  l)e  there?" 

Sophs "We  go  there  every  Sunday jiight." 

Miss  McCrae  (Speaking  of  the  object  of  the  Women's  Lit.)  — 
"A  lady  must  be  able  to  think  and  act  quickly  on  .uiv  subicct 
proposed." 
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Speaker  St.  John — "  It's  a  relief  to  many  a  man  when  she 
does  answer  quickly." 

Prof.  Routh — "  I  have  more  respect  for  Browning  since  I 
heard  he  was  a  good  diner." 

Mr.  Macfarlane  seemed  to  be  rather  embarrassed  by  a  little 
poem  recited  by  Dr.  Biggar.  For  the  sake  of  the  Editor-in- 
chief  we  forbear  publication.  Mr.  Ley  also  suffered  consider- 
ably during  one  of  the  verses  of  the  Senior  dinner  song. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  few  of  the  many  good  verses  of 
the  Senior  diiuier  song.     Tune — "  The  true-born  Englishman." 
"  John  Norman  Tribble  is  well  versed  in  rings, 
And  the  circles  round  the  moon. 
The  stars  of  two  persons,  by  the  aid  of  the  parsons, 
Will  be  in  conjunction  soon — 
We  believe  'twill  be  in  June." 
Heman  Armstrong,  President  of  the  Lit. — 
"  He  rules  with  great  precision — 

When  he  meets  some  nice  maid,  he  may,  we're  afraid, 
Ask  at  once  for  her  decision 
Before  he's  put  the  question." 
Miss  Markland,  Vice-President,  who  was  injured  on  the  rink 
some  time  ago — 

"  She  has  volunteered  to  be  a  missionary. 
But  I  think  you'll  all  agree 
She  must  change  her  ways,  since  for  thirty  days 
She  has  ne'er  been  on  her  knee." 


ON  February  ist  the  Woman's  Literary  Society  held  its  an- 
nual Oration  Contest.  This  year  there  were  only  three  com- 
petitors, but  the  beauty  and  finish  of  the  orations  made  the  task 
of  the  judges  no  easy  one.  Miss  Ethel  Chadwick  received  the 
prize  and  we  extend  to  her  our  heartiest  congratulations.  May 
we  urge  upon  the  girls  the  value  of  the  gift  of  public  speaking 
and  hope  to  sec  a  much  larger  number  take  part  next  year? 

Freshman  (before  Senior  dinner) — "  The  eleventh  hour  and 
no  girl  yet  !"  Seeing  a  smile  on  his  companions'  faces,  he  added 
— "  I  don't  see  any  joke!" 

Hemingway,  '09  (on  the  rink,  to  a  young  lady) — You  shouldn't 
say  such  nice  things — you  kce])  my  mind  otY  my  studies." 
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In  their  "  salad  "  days  '08  were  bobbed  hard  on  their  "  won- 
derful musieal  ability,"  but  never  did  they  distinguish  themselves 
so  brilliantly  as  on  the  evening  of  February  20th,  when  they  gave 
a  "  Grand  Concert  "  under  the  auspices  oi  the  Ladies'  Aid  of 
Lambton,  added  to  the  stock  of  the  world's  enjoyment,  and  inci- 
dentally had  a  good  time.  After  the  concert  the  people  gave 
them  an  oyster  supper  as  a  "  slight  token  of  their  gratitude,"  and 
then  they  hied  them  home.  Who  can  tell  of  the  adventures  of 
that  stormy,  blustering  night,  of  the  drive  until  a  belated  street- 
car was  caught,  of  the  waits  on  the  street  corners,  where,  with 
their  well-known  hatred  of  wasting  time  they  prepared  for  the 
next  concert  by  having  a  grand  rehearsal  and  were  remonstrated 
with  by  the  policeman,  who  in  behalf  of  humanity  begged  them 
not  to  ruin  such  beautiful  voices  by  singing  in  the  evening  air? 
All  this  we  will  forbear  to  mention,  but  will  just  add  that  the 
artistic  soul  of  Mr.  Albright  was  so  entranced  by  the  beauteous 
strains  to  which  he  had  been  listening  that  after  leaving  the  Hall 
he  wandered  about  half  the  night  trying  to  remember  wheie  he 
lived. 

Dean,  '09  (speaking  of  taking  ladies  to  the  Senior  dinner) 
"  One  can  have  a  better  time  with  boys  than  girls  at  the  Senior 
dinner.     You  can't  think  with  a  girl  beside  you!"   . 

Staples,  '10 — "  I'm  not  afraid  of  Miss  Addison  at  the  Hall — 
it's  the  dog!" 

M.  De  Champ  (at  fourth  year  French  lecture)—"  Mr.  Owen 
is  like  a  brilliant  comet.     He  appears  very  rarely." 

Bridgman,  '10 — "Did  you  say  that  some  patent  medicines 
have  as  much  as  50  or  60  per  cent,  of  alcohol  ii.  them?  T  can't 
sw^allow  that !" 

Allan.  C.  T.— "  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  accomplished  a  nnssion 
at  Victoria  if  I  shall  be  able  to  instil  some  of  my  spirit  into  the 
professors." 

Moyer,  '09 — "  A  man  to  go  into  the  riiiU'Sophy  course  must 
be  well  balanced,  or  he  will  fly  off  at  a  tangent." 

Steele,  '08  (after  hearing  a  statement  that  one  who  ha^n't 
studied  philosophy  shouldn't  argue  about  it)—"  If  a  man  doesn't 
talk  about  something  he  knows  nothing  about,  what  is  he  going 
to  talk  about?" 
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The  meetings  of  the  Women's  Literary  Society  are  always 
bright  and  interesting,  and  last  Wednesday  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  chief  item  of  interest  was  a  sharp  practice  debate 
on  the  subject,  "  Resolved,  That  a  university  education  fits  a 
woman  for  her  sphere  in  life."  The  speeches  were  all  very 
witty  and  convincing,  but  we  must  especially  mention  Miss 
D-t-n,  '07,  who,  while  she  proved  conclusively  that  a  university 
education  was  not  essential,  yet  acknowledged  the  benefit  of  a 
classical  education  for  every  woman,  adding  that  ''  every  house- 
keeper should  have  a  copy  of  that  simple  little  book  known  as 
Homer's  Iliad,  for  she  would  find  more  recipes  in  it  than  would 
fill  half  a  dozen  ordinary  cook-books."  This  roused  the  mem- 
bers to  a  brilliant  defence  of  their  own  courses,  and  after  a  dis- 
play of  the  most  acute  reasoning  and  Socratic  wisdom  on  both 
sides  a  unanimous  decision  was  given  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

Prof,  de  Champ  (at  second  year  lecture) — "  I  used  to  call 
one  of  the  Freshmen  '  Miss  Green,'  till  at  last  I  noticed  the 
smiles  on  the  boys'  faces.  Then  I  observed  it  was  '  Lester ' 
Green,  not  '  Sister  '  Green." 

A  story  is  told  of  the  Senior  reception  which  shows  that  the 
Seniors  are  taking  advantage  of  their  last  opportunities  in  col- 
lege. Whether  it- be  true  or  not  we  know  not,  but  here  it  is: 
In  a  cosy  corner  off  the  main  hall  on  the  3rd  floor — a  senior  on 
his  knees  looking  up  in  adoration  and  appeal — but  more  we  know 
not. 

Ganton,  '09,  in  discussing  work  among  the  miners  in  the  West 
stated  that  some  of  the  men  were  "  hard  "  characters  and  illus- 
trated his  statements  thus : 

"  Many  are  engaged  in  shovelling  out  '  blasted  '  rock" 

Dropping  2,000  feet  into  a  shaft  or  having  ten-ton  rocks  fall 
on  their  toes — these  things  harden  them. 

Joe  Rutledge,  '07,  was  sitting  in  the  common  rooms  with  his 
back  to  the  door.  Hearing  someone  come  in  and  walk  around, 
he  expected  a  momentary  attack  from  his  pal  Woodsworth.  So 
at  last  he  shouted — 

"  Darn  you,  come  around  in  front !"  TIk  intruder  was  Rev. 
Dr.  Large. 

Gifford,  B.A.  (at  Lit.) — "On  these  three  occasions  of  em- 
bezzlement, the  three  men  were  friends  of  my  own." 


The  Future  of  College  Jithletics 

G.    E.    TRUKMAX.    '06. 

N  Speaking  on  the  above  subject  it  would  be  best,  perhaps,  to 
assume  first  of  all  that  college  athletics  should  be  in  the  main 
recreative.  Next  after  this  they  should  be  educative.  That 
they  have  in  the  past  shot  more  or  less  widely  of  the  mark  is, 
according  to  one  writer,  due  to  two  main  causes.  They  are  not 
as  recreative  as  they  should  be  because  the  undergraduates  have 
taken  them  too  seriously ;  and  they  are  not  as  educative  as  they 
should  be  because  the  college  authorities  have  not  taken  them 
seriously  enough.  Although  in  our  own  Dominion  intercol- 
legiate sports  are  at  present  free  from  any  taint  of  out-and-out 
professionalism,  the  history  of  athletics  in  the  big  universities 
across  the  border  warns  us  against  the  "  bogy  "  to  be  feared.  The 
great  issue  round  which  the  future  of  our  college  sport  revolves 
is  that  dependent  upon  the  word  just  mentioned— professional- 
ism. Shall  we  be  able  to  maintain  our  enviable  record  of  the 
past,  or  must  we  expect  along  with  national  and  university 
expansion  those  very  ills  which  have  necessitated  such  drastic 
treatment  in  Harvard,  or  the  "  big  nine  "  of  the  West  and  many 
other  universities  of  the  United  States?  Shall  we  continue  to 
recognize  intercollegiate  rivalry  in  competitive  sport,  or  will 
"  maximum  recreation  for  the  average  man  "  ht  the  motto  of 
our  associations?  And  lastly,  will  the  faculties  and  powers  that 
be  awaken  to  their  duty  and  privilege  in  directing  this  great 
ethical  force,  or  will  they  remain  in  their  too  prevalent  attitude 
of  careless  indiflference ?  Not  having  the  gift  of  prophecy.  I 
cannot  hope  to  pronounce  the  ''  ultima  verba  "  on  these  sug- 
gestive questions.  I  can  but  outline  one  or  two  lines  of  thought 
which  may  serve  to  direct  attention,  and,  along  which,  perhaps, 
action  might  be  taken. 

Tn  the  first  place  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  sav  that  .ill  pro- 
fessionalism in  athletics  is  essentially  evil.     It  must  not  be  con- 
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dtmned  without  discrimination.  But  I  do  say  that  in  university 
sport  there  is  no  place  for  it.  The  student's  business  at  college 
is  with  his  studies,  and  all  else  should  be  subordinate.  This  is 
the  great  objection  to  intercollegiate  contests  at  the  present  time 
— that  they  tend  to  overturn  this  relation.  The  infinitive  "  to 
win  "  is  given  more  significance  than  the  one  "  to  work,"  and 
many  troubles  ensue.  Even  while  we  may  rest  confident  in  the 
hope  that  our  teams  will  be  kept  from  employing  professional 
players  or  contesting  under  conditions  that  would  interfere  with 
their  amateur  standing,  there  is,  in  what  is  commonly  called 
masked  professionalism,  a  danger  no  less  real  but  much  more 
insidious.  One  example  of  this  will  serve  to  illustrate,  viz.,  the 
employment  of  a  professional  coach.  Not  having  the  honor  of 
the  college  at  heart,  but  bent  upon  producing  a  winning  team  at 
all  costs  this  unresponsible  officer  cannot  but  have  a  degrading 
influence.  This  at  least  can  be  avoided.  There  is,  also,  in  the 
too  prodigal  treatment  of  first  team  players  as  great  an  evil  as 
we  have  to  face.  The  high  financing  of  athletics,  the  dining  and 
feasting  of  the  players,  the  munificent  and  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion of  athletic  supplies,  is  entirely  subversive  to  the  true  end  of 
tlie  game,  which  is,  of  course,  the  game  itself.  The  chief  objec- 
tion to  this  method  of  reward  can  be  seen  right  in  our  midst, 
when  first  team  players,  instead  of  being  proud  and  grateful  to 
do  thus  much  for  their  Alma  Mater,  seem  to  regard  it  as  their 
inalienable  right  that  they  should  have  their  share  of  the  "  pick- 
ings." \ 

It  has  been  argued  b\'  man}-  that  the  only  way  to  make  our 
university  sports  as  clean  and  recreative  as  they  should  be  is  to 
remove   the   root   of   disorder,   namely,   intercollegiate    contests. 
They  affirm  that  by  this  method,  and  by  this  method  alone,  will 
we  ever  obtain  this  "  ignis  fatuus  "  we  have  so  long  been  fol- 
lowing.    This,   I   think,   is   truly  a  policy  of  despair.     If  inter-  \ 
collegiate  sport  itself  could  be  proven  essentially  evil,  then  pro- 
hibition might  be  the  only  course  to  pursue ;   but  I  do  not  think         jp 
that  anyone  would  seriously  assert  that  they  are.     As  one  has          "*' 
said,  this  would  be  like  burning  the  ship  to  get  rid  of  the  rats. 
Nearly  every  player  will  affirm  that  one  of  the  chief  advantages 
of  any  game  is  the  good  fellowship  that  results  from  the  unity 
of  purpose — the  defeat  of  the  opponent.     Then,  too,  judged  from 
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a  national  standjjoint.  this  inicrcollcy^iate  competition  renders 
n'ore  possible  the  attainment  of  a  university  unity,  since  the  var- 
ious colleges  and  universities  are  brought  into  much  closer  touch 
by  this  means.  Altogether,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  much  less 
drastic  yet  more  forceful  means  of  accoinijlishint^  t»ur  purfxjse 
than  by  simple  abolition. 

To  my  mind  this 'method  is  found  in  i^reatcr  faculty  contml. 
It  seems  almost  incomprehensible  that^collegc  authorities  in  the 
i-ast  have  been  so  careless  and  indifferent"*in  re^^^ml  to  a  force 
so  powerful  towards  the  formation  of  the  moral  aiTft^-^iiical 
standards  of  the  colleges.  From  their  attitude  it  would  seem  as 
if  their  policy  was  to  let  things  go  until  they  reached  a  stage  no 
longer  endurable  and  then  to  utter  their  ultimatum.  Such  action 
could  be  expected  to  breed  nothing  but  antipathy.  Exhortation 
from  college  authorities  surely  will  be  forceful  only  in  proportion 
as  it  comes  from  men  who  are  more  or  less  concerned  with  the 
athletic  activities  of  the  college.  That  they  allow  conditions  to 
be  so  objectionable  before  interference  argues  plainly  a  lack  of 
interest.  Take  an  instance  of  the  appointment  of  a  coach  for 
the  football  team.  Generally  he  is  selected  from  one  of  two 
classes.  He  is  either  a  graduate  of  some  leisure,  or  else  he  is  a 
man  who  makes  coaching  his  business— in  both  cases  quite  unre- 
sponsible to  the  college.  The  authorities  seem  to  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  athletic  trainer  has  as  much  to  do  with 
determining  what  the  social  ethics  of  the  college  students  will  \ye 
as  the  professor  of  classics  what  the  standards  in  classical  sub- 
jects will  be.  At  Harvard  they  have  partially  solved  the  prob- 
lem bv  the  appointment  of  a  medical  trainer  responsible  to  the 
college  authorities— but  he  cois^rW^^  only  the  gymnasium.  The 
true  ideal  seems  to  have  been  reached '-at  Cbicuso  L'niversity. 
where  the  "  Director  of  the  Division  of  Physical  CultiTrc"  is  aIs.^ 
a  member  of  the  university  council.  Hence  he  has  the  right 
relation  with  both  students  and  faculty. 

That  there  are  objectionable  features  in  our  own  university 
athletics  as  at  present  conducted  needs  no  si)ccific  proof— they 
are  unfortunatelv  too  evident.  But  the  evil,  we  aga.n  affirm,  is 
rot  in  the  sports  themselves,  but  in  the  conduct  of  them.  It  we 
can  but  keep  college  life  an<l  training  within  their  proix-r  func- 
tions, not  onlv  would  a  prayer  of  thanks.uiving  arise  trom  the  now 
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too  much  abused  teachers  and  professors,  but  from  the  work  of 
the  students  themselves  a  great*  incubus  would  be  raised;  the 
plugger  and  the  sport  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  each  man 
would  obtain  more  perfect  and  more  symmetrical  development. 


Notes 

THE  Inter- Year  Hockey  Cup  will  this  year  be  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  '08.  The  decisive  game  was  played  on  Tues- 
day, Feb.  1 2th,  when  the  Freshmen  and  '08  tried  conclusions. 
Neither  team  had  previously  suffered  defeat,  and  both  played  to 
win,  with  the  result  that  the  game  was  strong  and  hard  at  all 
stages.  Though  the  Freshmen  twice  tied  the  score,  once  in  the 
first  and  again  in  the  second  half,  yet  the  fast  '08  forwards  were 
too  strong,  and  the  game  ended  4-3  for  the  Juniors.    . 

The  final  match  of  the  inter-year  series  was  that  between  '09 
and  '07  on  Feb.  14th.  The  play  was  close,  though  not  rough ; 
and  though  the  Sophomore  forwards  got  in  some  good  work 
occasionally  they  were  unable  to  score  more  than  two  goals. 
The  Seniors'  forw^ard  line  worked  hard  to  win,  but  only  one 
shot  found  the  nets  behind  the  vigilant  Rutledge,  and  the  whis- 
tle blew  with  the  score  2-1  for  the  Sophomores. 
¥     ¥     ¥ 

The  following  men  were  elected  for  the  Athletic  Union  Ex- 
ecutive at  the  annual  elections  held  Wednesday,  Feb.  20th. 
Hon.  President — Prof.  Lang   (ace). 
President — W.  W.  Davidson  (ace). 
1st  Vice-President — H.  L.  Mwrison. 
2nd  Vice-President— R.  Gundy. 
Secretary — G.  L.  Rutledge. 
Treasurer — R.  P.  Stockton. 
The  following  were  also  elected : 
4th  Year  Representative — E.  G.  Sanders   (ace). 
3rd  Year  Representative — W.  E.  Zinkan  (ace). 
2nd  Year  Representative — K.   Manning. 
Athletic  Stick— W.  A.  McCubbin. 
;r    ¥    ¥ 

H.  Oldham  now  fills  a  j)lace  on  A'arsity  TIT.  Hockey  Team. 
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TH  E     B  EST     EVER 

GOODMAN'S 

Kull   Dress  Cofat  Sliirt   Sl.OO  nrid   81. !-'.■" 

lO  ner  cent,  to  Studentn 

College  Pennants   and    Ribbons 

DIAMOND    RINGS 

W  c  are  .sho\\ini4  ^"i*^  tjf  the  finest  .i.ssui  tineiit.s  ui  l>i.imijiul 
Rings  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Ever)-  stone  is  of  the  very  finest 
quality  and  our  prices  are  ver\'  low. 

We  have  Solitaires  from  $25.00,  every  one  the  finest 
quality.  Two  Diamond  and  one  whole  Pearl  Ring,  vers-  hand- 
some, $75.00. 

Another  is  a  Sapphire  surrounded  b\'  iJi.imonds,  $5S.oo. 
We  are  ahva^'s  pleased  to  show  our  goods. 


W.    W.    MUNN,    Jeweler  and   Optician 


800     Yonge     Street 

l-t  door  north  of  Blnor  .>^t 


Jc^^       f^'wc^'rxrk  Men's  Fxirnishings 

788  Yonge  Street  ^^^^ 

3  doors  below  Bloor  Pbone    N.     3535 


Stollety 


Hatter  and  Furnisher 


NEW     ADDRESS 

72  Yonge  St. 


OR 


Charles  A.  T>eeks  -  merchant  tail 

MANNING  ARCADE  ANNEX. 

24    King    St.    "West        Phone    Main    6880 

Style  ana  Finish  Equal  to  the  '=Besl.     Select  Range  of  Season's  Tattems  Al-ways 
Ready    for  Ins  red  ion. 
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^  4— Pianos- 


ARE  THE  HIGHEST 


GRADE  INSTRUMENTS 


MADE    IN  CANADA 


PHone  Main    3159 

THE  NEWEST 

Wedding  and  Reception  Decora- 
tions, Funeral  Emblems,  Cut 
Flowers,  Palms,  Etc. 
266  Yonge  Street,  Toro  to 


There's  a  Oiffersnce 


between    the    old  styles   and 
the  new,  and  a  man  might  as 

well  be  several  decades  behind  as  to  be  only   one  or  two  seasons. 

Our  clotlies  are  this  season's  fasbious,  eqnal  to  the  wants  of 

the  most  fastidious  dressers.    See  our  stylish  $18.00  made-to-order 

suit.    Discount  to  students. 


BER.KINSHA'W     CO.    G.^^IN 

34-8    Yon^e    Street 


MONEY 


MONEY  IS  A  HANDMAID 
IF  YOU  KNOW  HOW  TO 
USE  IT-A  MISTRESS  IF 
YOU  DO  NOT  KNOW  HOW 
—YOU  WILL  KNOW  HOW 
WHEN  YOU  ORDER  ONE 
OF  FCLLEfT'S 

IDEAL  SUITS" 


$20.00 


JOS.  J.  FOLLETT 

The  Merchant  Tailor 

131   YONGE    STREET 


4G4      SPADINA      AVENUE 

THE      SHOP     FOR 

Oood  Hair  Gutting; 

E:.  M.  Kennedy  (Si,  Co. 


PHONE    NORTH    3912 

L.  S.  HAYNES 

PRINTER 

College  Work  a  specialty 
486   Yonge   Street,   Toronto 

lu.t  north  of  C  .nes;e  St. 


Chas.    W.  Macey 

J*    MERCHANT  TAILOR    J» 

nnn  \/^^^^   ^i^        onk  block 
77/    Yonge  c>t.      adove  bloor 

i-dale,    have    a    large   stock   and 
PHONE  N.   3371 
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men's 


it^it 


Sylvester  &  Co.  ^'""''"''' 


452i  Yonge  St. 

Ju-t  above  Colli-Ke  St. 


Wm.    H.    ACHE^SON 

MERCHANT 
TAILOR 

281    College     Street 

Students  will  find  place   conveniei  t. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed- 

. . .  Buy . . . 

McGill's  Coal 

Cor.  Bathurst  St.  and  Farley  Ave. 
Phone  Park  393. 

G.   HAWLEY  WALKER 

riDcrcbant  ITailor 

■  126   YONGE  STREET 

Fhone   Main  4544  TORONTO 

DRESS  SUITS   TO    RENT 


Plumbers 
to 

I  Partic- 
ular 
People. 


O^t^m 


^OftOH"^^" 


I 


J.  W.Johnson 

272  Yonge  St.      .      JEWELLER 

Waterman's  I  Jeal  Fountain 
Pens,  $2.50. 


M.    RAWLINSON 

Cartage  Afjent  and  NSarchouscmaii 

Officts:  612   YONQE  HlhEET 

FRONT  ST.,  Four  Doors  East  of  Union  StitioH 

Storiij,'e  Wartlioiises :  St.  .Joseph  ami  Yonjfe  Sta. 

lMi|irovi"i  Vans  find  Trucks  for  Kfiin.viiit;  Kurniture 

aiifi  l'iani>s,.Stora^:if.>rl'iiriiituif,  li.iu';:a>,'i- traiis(erri-d 

TOKO\IO.  <  t\AI>.i 

S.    CORRIGAN 


175  Yonge  Street 

3ril  hour  N'jrlh  •'<  i^m.  .n. 

The  centre  of  atlraclion  for  Fine  Tailoring  at  clo«« 
cash   prices. 
.sperlal  <|iiolnli<>iiM  to  all  Kfndrnto.     A  trial 


•  medding 
Hnnouncentdtts 


PUOFESSIONAL  AND 
CAU-l.NCJ  CARDS, 
MKNU  I.I.STS, 
SOCIKTY   PROORAM.S 


^ 


Primed 


IN  TllK  I-ATh-ST         / 
STVI.iCS  CtF  TVI'tHJRAJMlY 
AND  .\T... 
RKA.SONARLK   rUllKS. 


WIUJAM  BRICOS. 

VV.  sl.'V  l!.iil<Uni:i., 
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OUR  equipment  and  facilities  are  the  best  in  the  Dominion. 
We  inspect  the  farms  that  supply  us  with  milk — we 
test  the  milk  to  be  assured  rf  jfood  quality— we  examine 
it  to  know  that  it  cont lins  no  harmful  disease  bacteria.  If 
scientific  equipment  means  anything  to  you— if  oleanlines-s, 
healthfulness  and  purity  appeal  to  you— if  you  consider 
knowledge  better  than  ignorance— in  other  words,  if  you 
think  it  wise  to  deal  with  a  company  "that  knows,"  we  will 
be  glad  to  serve  you. 

CITY  D.\IRY  CO.,  Limited 
Phone  North  2040  Toronto,  Ont. 


DINING    HALL 

rCR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 
20  Balmuto  St. 

(off  czar  street) 

«^°^^4.%!?o        MRS.  BRUNT 
King's  Dining  Hall 

606    YONGE    STREET 

The  students'  Restaurant 

Rates,  $2.25  per  week 


Cbe  Popular  550  ^ 

Dining    l)<lll        street 


ESTABLISHED  1895. 


Sit^a'        Thos.  J.   Healey 


University 
of  Toronto 


mmHI!  HILL 

FIRST-CLASS    MENU 

Also  Buffet  in  Colleife  Kitchen.     Tea,  Coffee 

and  Sandwicbes  all  hours  of  the  day. 
Cateping  for  At-Homes,  e  c. 

H.   RUTHVEN,  Steward 


Phone  North  904 


Richard  G.  Kirby 


Carpenter  and  537-539   YOHge  St. 

Contractor  for 

General  Building  TOR.ONTO 

and    Jobbing 


FOR  CHOICE,  PURE 

Confectionery 


Mother's  Candy  Kitchen 

732'2  YONGE  ST.   near  czar  st. 


STUDENTS         STUDENTS 

For  a  first-class  Shave  or  Hair  Cut,  call  and  see 
A.  M.  MacKay,  at 

"THE  TOILET  BARBER  SHOP" 

427i  YONGE    STREET 

Barhers'  Supplies  and  Razor  Honing  a  Specialty. 
First-class  artists  in  attendance.  Your  patronage 
respectfully  solicited. 


Fountain  the  Tailor- 
30   Adelaide   5t.   West 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Suits  repaired, 
pressed,  cleaned  and  dyed. 

Dress  au«l  Fro«'k  .Suits  to  Rent. 


The  Harry  Webb  Co., 

LIMITED. 


The  LEADING  CATERERS  of  Canada  for 

Dinners, 
Weddings, 
Ranquets,  Etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

447   Yonsre  St.,  Toronto 
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Students'       Headquarters    s    mi;  oi.i 


COLLEGE  BOOKS 

NEW       and       SECOND       HAND 

VANNEVAR  &   CO. 

438    YONGE    STREET  TORONTO 


uill.  TIIH   LAK<;K.sr  STOCK 

Ht  TlIK  LOWKST  PRICKS 


W.lt.Tllliin'.H     I.i.-.ll      Knlllltllin      I'<T1. 

.\.,ih.M.il     >.-iMr^,i.-      I.,  .t     N....-      IL.Mk 


The 


=Freeland  Studio 


(Highest  Award  Toronto  Industrial  Exhibition, 
1905  and  1906.) 


Fine.1t  of  facilities  for 

Group  Work 

Special  Prices  to  .Students. 

436  YOXGK   STREET    -    Opposite  Carlton  Stree 


THE    LEADING 

prescription  pbarmacv 

OF   THE    NORTH    END 

Discount  to  Students.       Accuracy,  Purity 
of  ingredients,  prompt  delivery. 

WM.  H.  COX,  786  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


It  Will  Pay  You 

to    read 

The  FISHER-HAMILTO)!  Adv't. 

on  page  iii 

DO    IT    NOW 


Bank  of  Montreal 

Carltor^     Street     B  r  a  rk  c  H 

You  Can  Oi:cn  A  Savings 
Account    for    $1.00 


To  Suit 


Printing  \irB\. 


Souvenir  Cards 


tNP     STVLM 


\A/.   R.  ADAMS      401  yonge  sx. 

pBINTEn     i    STATIONER  "^ '  "•    V.M.C. 


Student's  Barber  Shop 

T.  A.  ftlSItAt).  Prop. 

760  Yonge-  Street 


I 


WE      INVITE      BUSINESS 

"     G   v..  ADAM,  ManAU^H 


Park    Bros. 

%TrL.r     Pbotoflrapbcrs 

Specialiy        328  Yonge  Street 

-^j^TORONTO 

10    •TUOt«T» 
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OH  mmual  Life 

jlssHNHCc  eompanv 

Of  Canada 

LEADS    THEM    ALL 


owes!  Expenses 
.argest  Profits 


s 


oundest    Investments 
ecurity  Absolute 


Assets  over  $10,000,000 
Totiil  Insurance  over  S45,000,000 
Surplus  over  «i, 000,000 


J.  S.   &.   G.   G.   MILLS 
City  General  Agents 

16  King  St.  West,  Toronto 


HOCKEY 

SEE 

LUNN'S  1907  MODEL  HOCKEY  SKATE 

SEE 

THE  "REX"  HOCKEY  STICK 

The  latest  and  most  up-to  date    Hockey 
Stick  made, 

SEE 
THE  WILSON  SPEED  HOCKEY  BOOT 

Special  discount  to  Victoria 


The 


l>arold  H.  miUon  Co. 

35    King  Street  West 

TORONTO 


BOGART    &    PETER  FUshUgU  specialists 

^mmm  Pbotograpbers 

Special  Rates  to  Students.  74S  YONGE  STREET. 

PHONE   NORTH   75. 


W.  J.  MERTENS 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Phone 
Main  2408 


4094  Yonge  St. 
Toronto 


/♦  K  (Anderson,  m,D, 

Eyi,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 

hours:   9  TO  12   AND  2  TO  B 

5  Collcjje  street  -         Toronto 


Pictures  and 
Picture    Framing 

A.  H.  YOUNG 

729  Yonge  Street 


PRINTING 

Progriiniincs,  Cards,  Invitations, 
Circulars,  etc.,  are  done  neatly 
and  proniptl}"^  by 

P.R.WILSON  PRINTINGCo. 

Pbone  Main  2985  -         16  ADELAIDE  WEST 
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ONTARIO      a"f'     Ontario     Cons3rvatorv      oi 
lAniCC  M..Mc,Tn«  Art,   W.Mlbv     Out. 

LHUI  Ca  liieal  hi„„p  /.Win  a  beautiful  castle, 

QOLLECE  modelled  after  one  of  the  palatial 
homes  of  Ent,'lish  aristocracy. 
The  latest  and  best  ei|uii)Uierit  in  every  department, 
backed  \ip  by  the  largest  and  stroiigent  kaffof  $peeial- 
ists  to  be  found  in  any  similar  coUesje  in"  Canada. 
Sufficiently  near  the  city  to  enjoy  its  advantageg  in 
concerU,  etc.,  and  yet  away  from  its  distractions,  in  an 
atmosphere  and  environment  most  conducive  to  men- 
tal, moral  and  physical  stamina.  Send  for  new  illus- 
trated calendar  to 


REV.   J. 


HARE     Ph.D.,    Prliuipal 


Alma  College 

St.   Thomas,  Ont. 

R^v.  R.  I.  Warner,  M.A..  D.D..  I'rincipal 
Mrs.  Jean  Wylie  Orey,  l-ad>    Prinr-ipul. 

Many  youn^' ladies  (the  number  increaK«R  fver\  ^l»rl 
find  that 

ALMA     COLLEGE 

is  just  the  kind  of  scbi>ol  thev  hav.'  bveii  looking  for. 
It  is  .\<jT  (».NK  ok  TIIKMOsT  E.\I'E.S.SI  V  K 
s<;hools.  but  it  is  ONE  OK  TIIK  1JE.ST.  It  stand* 
for  health,  inspiration,  refinement,  sincerity  and 
t'ood  sense  in  the  education  of  prig  and  younc 
women.  New  students  may  enter  with  advanlaf^e 
at  any  time. 
For  catalogue  address 

Principal  Warner,  St.  Th.iinai,  out. 


Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto 

H.    W.    AUDEN,    M.A.,  (Cambridge)    I'lincipal. 

The  regular  staff  comprises  fifteen  graduates  of  English  and  Canadian  rnivcr-ities,  with  additional 
special  instructors.  Senior  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  separate  buildings.  Every  niodcni  e'ltiipnient. 
.50  acres  of  irround  in  the  healthiest  district.  4  Rinks.  Gynmasium.  Swimming  Bath,  etc.  Su.tesses 
this  year:  -.i  L'niversitv  S.holarships,  10  first  class  honors,  42  passes,  6  passes  into  the  Royal  Military  College. 


DAVID  BELL 

Dt.-M.KR    I.N 

Groceries,  Provisions,  Foreign  and 

Domestic  Fruits,  etc. 
702  Yonge  Street,  Cor.  St.  Mary,  TORONTO 

Our  Fruits  and  Confectionery    'phong   ^orth    1375 
are  .Always  ^  resh. 

Cleaning  Clothing  for  Men 

where  success  lia-i  cuiin-  Ijceau-e  of  the 
thoroughly  skilful  manner  in  wlsicli  we 
do  our  work. 

R.     PARKER,     (a     CO. 

TOnONTO,     CANADA. 

.Stores  in  the  leading  shopping  centres 
of  Toronto  and  UraiH-lic-  and  Ai,'eiii-i<-^ 
all  over  Canada. 


T>UNCAN  "BROS. 

ARTISTIC   PICTURE    FRAMING 

SpHCIAL    ATTESTIO.V    (ilVKN    TO    TIIK 

Framing  of  Colle<!E  Grocps  at 
Rka.sonable  Rates. 


434  Yonge  Street 


Toronto 


i^-O- — PHONE     NORTH     698 

Dr.  S.  L.  Frawley 

DENTIST 

Graduate  of  Toronto  ->«    D(  Cx      ■\T7 

and  Philadelphia  /»    DlOOf  Ot.    WCSt 

DR.  FRED.  N.  BADGLEY 

aciittst 

110  AVENUE    ROAD 
(Opposite  St.  Paul's  fliup  hi  TORONTO 


GEO.  A.  EVANS,  Phm.B. 

DISPICNSINO    CHEMIST 

Kil  Votij,'e  .'^t.  Toronto 

Di«co\ir^t    to  Stv>€l«rtt» 

I'll..!..-  .N.^iili  .-.  Nib-Ill  Hell. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

FACULTY    OF    MEDICINE 


PROFESSORS,    LECTURERS   AND    DEMONSTRATORS. 


A.  Primrose,  M.B.,  CM.  Edin.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Director  of  the  Anatomical  Department ;  Sec- 
retary of  the  Faculty. 

H.  Wilberforce  Aikins,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy. 

C.  B.  Shuttleworth,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin.,  F.K.CS.  Eng., 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

W.  J.  McCollum,  M.B.  Tor. 

W.  J.  O.  Malloch,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor. 

T.  B.  Richardson,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin., 
F.R.C.S.  Edin. 

S.  W.  Westman,  M.B.  Tor. 

G.  Elliott,  M.D.,  CM.Tiin. 

E.  R.  Hooper,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor. 
W.  J.  Wilson,  M.B.  Tor. 
A.  C  Hendrick,  B.A..  KB.  Tor. 
A.  J.  MacKenzie,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor. 
D.  McGillivray,  M.  B.  Tor. 
G.  S.  Ryerson,M.D.,CM.  Trin. 

F.  W.  Marlow,  M.D.,CM.  Trin., F.K.CS. 

Eng. 
W.  A.  Scott,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  F.R.C.S. 

Entf.  I 

O.  E.  Smith,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Tor. 
C.  J.  Copp,  M.n.,  CM.,  Trin.  J 

I.H.Cameron,  M.B.    Tor.,  F.R.C.S.  En^ 

Sur<;ery  and  Clinical  Surgrery. 
F.  LeM.  Grasett,  M.B.,  CM..  F.K.CS.  Edin.,  Professor  of 

Surgery  and  Clinical  SuiRery. 
0.  A.  Peters,  M.B.    Tor.,  F.R.C.S.     Eng.,   Professor  of 

Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 
L.  Teskey,  M.D.,  CM.    Trin.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and 

Clinical  Surgery. 
A.  Primrose,  M.B.  CM.  Edin. 
N.   A.   Powell,  M.D.,  CM.   Trin.,  M.D. 

Bellevue,  N.Y. 
W.  Oldright,  M.A.,  M.D.  Tor. 
H.  A.  Bruce,  M.B.  Tor.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng. 

F.  N.G.  Starr,  M.B.  Tor. 

G.  A.  Bingham,   M.D.,  CM.  Trin.,  M.B. 

Tor. 
C.  L.  Starr,  M.B.  Tor. 
W.  McKeown,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor. 
C  A.  Temple,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin. 
A.  H.  Garratt,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin. 
C.  B.  Shuttleworth,    M.D.,  CM.  Trin., 

F.R.C.S.  Eng. 
T.   B.  Richardson,    M.D.,-  CM.    Trin., 

F.R.C.S.  Edin. 
J.  F.  Uren,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin. 
J.  J.  MacKenzie,  B.  A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Prof essor  of  Pathology 

and  Bacteriology,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum  and 

Laboratories. 
J.  A.  Amyot,  M.B.  Tor.,  Associate-Professor  of  Pathology 

and  Bacteriology. 
G.  Silverthorn.M.B.  Tor. 
C.  J.  Wagner,  M.B.  Tor. 
W.  H.  Pepler,  M.D.,C.M.  Trin. 
H.  C  Parsons,  B.A.,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin. 
M.  M.  Crawford,  M.B.  Tor. 
F.  A.  Clarkson,M.B.  Tor. 
0.  W.  Howland,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor. 
T.  D.  Archibald,  B.  A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Laboratory-Assistant  in 

Bacteriology. 
A.  McPhedran,  M.B.  Tor.,  Professor  of    Medicme    and 

Clinical  Medicine. 
J.  T.  Fotheringham,   B.A.  Tor.,    M.U.,^ 

CM.  Trin.  I 

R.  D.  Rudolf,  M.D.,CM.  Edin.,  M.R.C.P.  C 

Lond.  J 

L.  Davison,   B.A.  Tor.,  M.D.,   CM.  Trin.,  Professor  of 

fJUnical  Medicine. 


Assistant 
Demonstrators 
of  Anatomy. 


Professor  of 


Associate 
Professors 
of  Clinical 

Surgery. 


Demonstrators 
of  Clinical 
Surgery. 


}  Demonstrators 
of  Pathology. 


Associate 
I'rofessors  of 
Medicine. 


Associat* 

Professors  in 

Clinical 

Medicine. 


Associates 
in  Clinical 
Medicine. 


Tutora 
Medicine. 


A.  M.  Baines,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin. 

W.  P.  Caven,  M.B.  Tor. 

W.  B.  Thistle,  M.B.  Tor. 

J.  T.  Fotheringham,  B.A.  Tor.,M.D., 

A.  R.  Gordon,  M.B.  Tor.         [CM,  Trin. 

R.  J.  Dwyer.M.B.   Tor.,  M.R.C.P. Lond. 

H.  B.  Anderson,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin. 

G.  Boyd,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor. 

R.    D.    Rudolf,    M.D.,    CM.    Edin., 

M.R.C.P.  Lond. 
G.  Chambers,  B  A.,  M.B.  Tor. 

F.  Fenton,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin. 
H.  C  Parsons,  B.A.,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin. 
W.  Goldie,  M.B.,  Tor. 
D.  McGillivray,  M.B.  Tor. 

G.  W.  Howland,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor. 
T.  U.  Archibald,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Tor. 
CSheard,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin.,  Prof,  of  Preventive.  Medicine. 
J.  M.  MacCallum,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Tor.,  Professor  of  Materia 

Medica,  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. 

C  P.  Lusk,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin.,  Demonstrator  in  Pharmacy. 

V.  E.  Henderson,  M.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Demonstrator  m 
Pharmacology. 

J.  Algernon  Temple.  M.D.,  CM.  McGill,  Professor  ol 
Gynecology  and  Operative  Obstetrics. 

A.  H.  Wright,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Professor  of    Obstetric*. 

J.  F.  W.  Ross,  M.B.  Tor.,  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

H.  T.  Machell,  M.B.  Tor.,  Associate  Prof  essor  of  Obstet- 
rics and  Pediatrics. 

A.  M.  Baines,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Pediatrics 

K.  C  Mcll wraith,  M.B.  Tor.  \   Associates  in 

F.  Fenton,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin.  /     Obstetrics. 
R.  A.  Reeve,  B.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.    Tor.,  Professor  of  Oph- 
thalmology and  Otology  ;  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

G.  S.  Ryerson,  M.D.,  CM.    Trin.,  Professor  of  Ophthal- 

mology and  Otology. 
G.  H.  Burnham,  M.D.  Tor.,    F.R.C.S.    Edin.,  Professor 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 

C.  Trow,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin.,  Associate  Professor  in  Oph- 

thalmology and  Otology. 

J.  M.  MacCallum,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Associate  in  Ophthal- 
mology and  Otology. 

O.  R.  McDonagh,  M.B.  Tor.,  Professor  of  Laryngology 
and  Rhinology. 

D.  J.  Gibb  Wishart,  B.A.  Tor.,  M.D.,  CM.  McGiU, 
Associate  Professor  of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 

G.  Boyd,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Associate  in  Laryngology  and 

Rhinology. 
W.  Oldright,  M.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Professor  of  Hygiene. 
W.  H.  Ellis,  M.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Professor  of  Toxicology. 
N.   A.    Powell,   M.D,  CM.   Trin.,  M.D.  Bellevue,  N.Y., 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
N.    H.   Beemer,  M.B.   Tor.,    Extra-Nfural     Professor    of 

Medical  Psychology. 
J  C  Mitchell,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin.    Extra-Mural    Professor 

of  Medical  Psychology. 
0.  K.  Clarke,    M.B,    Tor.,    Extra   Mural    Professor   of 

Medical  P.sychology. 
R.   Ramsay  Wright,  M.A„   B.Sc.     Edin.,     LL.D.     Tor., 

Professor  of  Biology. 
C.    M.    Eraser,    B.A.    Tor.,    Lecturer    and    Laboratory 

Assistant  in  Biology. 
W.  H.  Piersoll,  B.A.,  M.D.  Tor.,  Lecturer  in  ElemenUry 

Biology  and  llistoloey. 
A.  B.  Macallum,   B.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Ph.D.   Johns  Hopkins, 

Professor  of  Physiology. 
W.  R  Lang,  D.Sc.  Glasg.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
W.  T.  Stuart,  .M.D.,    CM.  Trin.,   Associate  Professor  of 

Medical  Chemistry. 
F.  B.  Allan,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Tor.  \  Lecturertm 

F.  B.  Kenrick,  MA.  Tor.,  Ph.D.  Uipzig.      /Chemistry. 
James  Loudon,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Tor,  Professor  of  Physics. 
O.  A.  Chant,  B.A.  Tor.,  Ph.D.  Hurv..  Lecturer  on  Phy»io», 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 


The  rei^ular  course  of  instruction  will  consist  of  Four  Sessions  of  ei^ht  months  each,  oommencioK  October  tod. 

There  will  be  a  distinct  and  separate  course  (or  each  of  the  four  years. 

The  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  the  subjects  of  the  Kirst  and  Second  Years  will  be  gfea  in  the  Biolo^cal, 
Chemical,  Anatomical  and  Physical  Laboratories  and  lecture-rooma  of  the  University. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  efficient  equipment  of  the  University  LatKjratones  for  instruction  in  the  rarious 
branches  of  the  Medical  Curriculum.  The  new  building  of  the  Medical  Faculty  has  been  comi>let«d  at  a  co«l  of 
1175.000.00  in  the  (Queen's  Park,  and  affords  extensive  laboratory  accommodation  for  Patholoifv  and  I'hysiolos'y  which 
is  unsurpassed.     Didactic  instructiim  in  the  final  subjects  of  the  Medical  Course  is  t'iven  in  the  new  lecture  theatres. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  OnUrio  Medical  Council  a  course  of  instruction  during  a  fifth  year  will  m  con- 
ducted.    This  will  be  entirely  optional  as  far  as  the  University  of  Toronto  is  concerned. 

Clinical  Ifeaching  is  ifiven  in  the  Toronto  General  Hospital,  Uurnside  Lying-in  Hospital,  St.  Michael's  Hoapit«l 
Victoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  and  other  medical  charities  of  Tort.nto. 

There  are  special  Research  Scholarsbips  offered  to  graduates  in  Medicine,  and  every  opportunity  is  now  aflorded 
for  Scientific  Research  Work  in  any  of  the  various  laboratories  of  the  University,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  th« 
Professor  in  charge. 

The  Faculty  provide  four  medals  for  the  graduating  class  (one  gold  and  three  silver).  There  are  also  scholarthlM 
available  for  undergraduates  in  the  t^rst  and  Second  Years  ;  these  are  awarde<l  to  the  candidates  on  the  resulu  of  tb« 
annual  examinations. 

Further  information  regarding  Scholarships,  Medals,  etc,  may  be  obtained  fiom  the  Calendar  or  on  application  to 
the  Secretary. 

•ppfjC  Lectures  and  Demonstrations:  1st  year,  tlOO ;  2nd  year,  3100;  3rd  year,  $100;  4th  year,  tioa 

r  IZilLO*  Registration  for  Lectures,  $6.  Registration  for  Matriculation,  $7.  Annual  Examinations,  eack 
$14.  For  Examinations  in  Practical  Chemistry,  50c.  For  admission,  ad  «u;»ilfm  »faf urn,  ilO.  Degree,  $20.  Hospit*! 
Perpetual  Ticket,  $34.     Lying-in  Hospital,  $8. 

R.  A.  REEVE,  B.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  A.  PRIMROSE.  M.B.,  CM., 

DEAN.  SKCRKTARY 

Biological  Department,  University  of  Toronto 
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Canada's    Fastf.st    Growing    Shoe    Storks 

Boston  Shoes  are  for  Men 
of  Taste 

They're  the  finest  American 
makes — hand-built,  and  made 
for  style,  ease  and  good  service 
^all  leathers — all  the  newest 
lasts— plain  laced,  Blucher  and 
buttoned  style-. 

We  are  sole  distributors  for  the 
celebrated  "  Hanan "  (New  York) 
shoes. 


The  Boston 
Shoe  Store 

106  Yonge  Street 


Is  Anybody  Assisting  You  to 
Pay  for  Your  College  Course? 

If  you  are  receiving  financial  ass'stance  in  paying  for  your  College 
Course,  it  is  only  right  that  you  should  provide  some  means  to 
repay  this  in  case  you  should  die  before  that  course  is  completed. 
If  you  died,  you  would  not  be  the  first  man  who  had  left  his  just 
obligations  unfulfilled.  A  life  insurance  policy  does  not  cost  very 
much,  but  fully  covers  this  point.  The  best  Company  in  which  to 
place  such  a  Policy  is  the  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company. 
It  gives  total  abstainers  the  benefits  of  their  total  abstinence  by 
means  of  special  terms  and  rates. 
.Apply  for  information  to 

The    Manufacturers    Life    Insurance    Company 

-    Toronto,  Canada  ^=== 
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SPECIAL    OFFER 
New  Edition 

of 

EXPOSITORY   THOUGHTS 
ON  THE  GOSPEL 

By    Right    Rev.    J.    C.    RYLE.    D.D. 


Seven  Volumes,  12mo  cloth,  in  a  set  boxed,  $5.00. 

Formerly  sold  in  old  edition  at  $8.75  per  set. 


The  seven  volumes,  convenient  in  size,  aggregating  nearly  3,000  pages,  are 
divided  as  follows : — One  to  Matthew,  one  to  Mark,  two  to  Luke,  three  to  John. 
As  indicated  by  the  title  the  work  is  pre-eminently  expository  in  character.  In 
his  treatment  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  the  author  divides  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures into  passages  of  about  twelve  verses  each,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  serves 
as  a  basis  for  a  continuous  series  of  short,  plain  e.xpositions.  To  this  method 
he  adds  when  treating  the  Gospel  by  John  the  verse  by  verse  exegesis.  The 
^iractical  Isssons  and  inferences  from  the  passages  given  are  followed  by  notes 
explanatory,  doctrinal  and  hortatory,  and  the  views  of  other  commentators  are 
presented  from  time  to  time. 

A  FEW  OPINIONS  FROM  THE  PRES5 

"  His  commentary  011  tlic  evani^elist  .loiiii  is  tlie  i)est  praciical  Coinniciitary  wc  iiavo. 
Ryle  is  tliorougiily  evangelital,  clear-si<;liteii  as  to  juinciple,  ami  an  utter  t«neniy  of  cant 
and  sliamsof  every  kind.  His  training  no  doubt  greatly  conduced  to  tliis  result."  — .*»'o«/A- 
westem  Presbyterian. 

"  In  preparing  our  Notes  on  the  International  Lossona  in  John  we  liad  occa.sion  to 
con.sult  a  great  many  authors,  among  them  Rvlc.  It  is  due  t<>  him  to  say  that  we  have 
found  in  hi.s  three  volumes  on  John  more  slunly  common  sense,  less  party  prejudice,  and 
more  admirable  practical  suggestions  than  in  most  of  even  the  most  popular  commen- 
tators."— Chrintian  SldiuUird. 

"It  is  the  kernels  witliout  the  shells."— (^/h-i^/i'ih  Union. 

SOLD    FOR   CASH    OR    ON   TIME 


WILLIAM  BRIGGS,  29-33  Richmond  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 


MacLeod  &  Co. 

MEN'S  TAILORS 


452  VONQE  ST.    (3rd  door  above 

.  .  College). 


Highest  class  service  at  popular 

prices. 

There  is  none  better  at  any  price. 

Suits  and  overcoats  from  ^20. 

Trousers  from  |4. 


I  Contract  Repair  Service 


INSPECTION  INVITED 


LOVE'S 

ATHLETIC     SUPPLIES 

OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION 


Buy  your  Athletic  Goods  from  an 
Athletic  Goods  Store.  We  handle 
Athletic  Goods  only,  and 
can  give  you  the  best  service 
and  the  largest  assortments. 

SPALDING'S 

BASEBALL,    TENNIS,    CRICKET 

AND  FOOTBALL  SUPPLIES, 

VICTORIA  SWEATERS, 

TOCQUES,     PENNANTS,      CAPS, 

ATHLETIC  SHOES,  ETC.,  ETC. 

If  you   want  anything  in 
ATHLETIC  GOODS  call  on 

Harry  H.  Love  (SL  Co. 
189  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 

Send  for  Catalogue 
ASK  FOR  STUDENTS'  DISCOUNT 


WHO     15     IT? 


Who  first  created  Sovereig-n  Bpand, 
And  made  it  famous  tliroughout  the  land? 

Oak  Hall. 
Who  was  it  said.  "  Yotir  money  back  " 
For  every  rip.  te  ir  or  (uack  ? 

Oak  Hall. 
Who  was  it  stood  when  others  fled, 
And  backed  up  everything  they  said  ? 

Oak  Hall. 
Where  is  it  that  the  Students  flock 
To  select  their  clothes  from  the  largest  stock  'i 

Oak  Hall. 
When  Father  Time  has  run  the  race. 
Who  is  it  still  keeps  up  the  pace  ? 

Oak  Hall. 
Who  is  it  that  above  the  din 
Is  heard  to  shout—"  Come  on  in  ! " 

Oak  Hall. 
(AH  rif/hts  reserved.) 


SltP-dents^  Discount— 10  per  cent. 
OAK       H  A  L  I       CLOTHIERS 

Right   opposite   the    "Chimes,"    KING   STREET   EAST 

J.    COOMBES,    Mgr. 


